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Conklin’s Grammar MILNE’S 


Standard Arithmetic 


“ Fulton, N. Y. Dr. Milne has charmed our teachers with his 


AND 





Eggleston’s History beautiful Standard Arithmetic. It isa gem. We have just intro- 
duced it. It satisfies my notion of an arithmetic better than any- 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS PEOPLE thing I have seen for our use. We are delighted with it. Teach- 


lers like it. Children like it. We have selected from examination 
hag a large number of authors. We like the whole book.”—B. C. 
Crapp, Prin. of Fulton Academy, Dee. 8, 1892. 

| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Were adopted for exclusive use in the 
public schools of Pittsburgh, Pa, on 


| Sent prepaid to any address for 65 cents. 





May 9, 1893. 
| School The publication of Webster's Inter- 
! Dict ° national warrants the revision of 
No better books can be Dictionaries the popular school editions based 
adopted for any schools. on the International. These have been prepared with 


‘the same conscientious and painstaking scholarship 
‘that characterizes the larger work. They are the 


Correspondence is invited relative to their)latest, fullest, and best Dictionaries for school use. 


use in your school. | Webster’s Primary School Dictionary—New Edition $ .48 





Webster’s Common School Dictionary—New Edition 72 
| Webster’s High School Dictionary—New Edition .98 
American Book Company | American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston | NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
The Book you have been ' 8 . By WILLIAM RENTON. 
—~ Outlines of Kngiish Literature (amo, with agra 
asking for for years: j $1.00 net. 





INCLUDING AMERICAN. 


Full descriptive Catalogue and Price List of this and many other distinguished Text Books, in «all departments of Education sent free. 








Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Pir gsuchec’® 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. City. 








Published in March, (Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
’ The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 
BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 
PLANE AND SOLID. Correspondence solicited. 
Price, $1.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., Publishers, Boston. 
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“The Best "Taaihets Seek the Best jae 


Just as the best artisans seek the best tools. If the artisan cannot find in market a tool that suits his purpose, he 








| makes one that does. So the progressive teacher failing to find a text-book suited to improved modes of teaching, 
| writes one that is in accord with advanced methods and that fully sets them out. 





This, in brief, is the history of the preparation of the text-books on our list. They have grown from the needs of 
| live and progressive teachers. Every one of these books presents in a way, and to a degree, the results of experience 
in the grade or grades of work they are intended to aid. Our books represent the dest thought of the most pro- 


gressive educators. 
| Send for our illustrated catalogue and price list, giving full information. Correspondence respectfully invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW Ne on CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Si 


mplicity. e Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
I8 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
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Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias”’ is free at our agen- 
cies and sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope [ifg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
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Liver Complaints, and 
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Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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Cover made. 
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is broken the 
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Worth Remembering. 
Sik: —I have seen , . 

the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographs, Cyclo- 
styles, are [oo expen- 
sive and require con 
tinual outlay; Hecto. 
graph washing, etc, 
isa nuisance. There is an apvae «tus,» asonable ip 
price. reliable, and considered THE BEST", called 
* THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended. but where are the manufac 
turers? A.N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by OC. RENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 
it is excel ent. and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 
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Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price. two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
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HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


_ In the suburbs of a large southern city is locat 
College for Young Ladies, patronized by the 
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last catalogue enrolls 111 different pupila | The ¢ 
will of this college, and the entire outfit of school al 
niture, desks etc .can bs purchased for $2 500. Wh 
is the fortunate man or woman to get possession ©! 
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(Written for the Journal.] 
TO THE G. A. R.—MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Hail, ye heroes, worn and weary! 
Hail, ye victors in the sky! 

Hail, our grand and honored army! 
Never will your glory die. 

Hush! the camp-ground we are nearing 
Where old soldiers lie asleep ; 

Never more the standard bearing 
Shall they wake to war or weep. 


Here lies one—nay, hark! he’s singing, 
Palm in hand and crown on brow— 
In God's Refuge Town ia ringing 
His glad song of triumph now. 
Stili! No eelfi.h sound of cryiog— 
If in Heav'n thy moan be hears 
All his song will change to sighing, 
His glad smile will tarn to tears. 


Hark, the south wind’s softly sighing 
Through these low, green tents today— 
Pitv in oar hearts supplying 
For lone hearts that morn the Gray! 
Foes, a moment, brothers ever, 
Bound in anion strong and true, 
Who shall ever dare to sever 
Ties now binding Gray and Blae? 


God, our King, we stand before Thee— 
Soldiers, mourners, children eweet, 
Bless our nation we implore Thee, 
Make it for Thy service meet. 
Let no bigotry divide us, 
Love's own tolerance provide us; 
Ia the path of Jastics guide us— 
O we trast in Thee! 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


G. T. Firrcuer, Agent Mass. Board of Education: 
The crucial test of system and method is the work of the 
echoolroom. 





Supt. J. A. SHawAn, Columbus, Ohio: One may be 
sound enough in theory, but his practice may do his 
theory great injustice. 


Supt. Joun Jasper, New York: Rapid sketching of 
maps from memory, not cartography, is the map drawing 
that is essential in the study of geography. 


GRANVILLE B. Potnam, Franklin School, Boston: 
There are thousands upon thousands of children who are 
sure to become criminals unless the schools can save them. 


Gen. H. C. Hosart, Milwaukee, Wis.: The eda- 
cator should stand at the head of the “ learned professions ” 
as he does emphatically stand at the head of those who 
accomplish the greatest good to the greatest number. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Meteney, Somerville, Mass: 
As a foundation for an all-round education, we must 
guard the treasures of the intellect and the imagination, 
while we at the same time study the realities of creation. 


Dr. Davis Foster, Winchendon, Mass.: One first 
requisite is that our children should be brought in con- 
tact with each other, should discover in early life that 
the accident of birth, of nationality, of language, is never 
to come in as a derisive element in our national life. 


Surr. Martin Bowser, Armstrong County, Pa.: 
While the method of governing by keeping pupils intel- 
ligently employed commends itself to the masses, they 
do not fully realize, nor are they willing to adequately 
compensate the superior intelligence whieh it demands. 


SOME EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION.—(L.) 


BY WILL 8. MONROE, PALO ALTO, CAL. 


The year 1893, like that of 1876, will be memorable 
for the historical surveys that will be presented along the 
various lines of intellectual growth ; and it seems to the 
writer not amiss, in the study of the history of American 
pedagogy, to take some account of the early educational 
writers and of the influence of their books. 

One of the first--the first, so far as I know — was, “Co!- 
lection of Essays and Fugitive Writings on Moral, His- 
torical, Political, and Literary Subjects, by Noah Web- 
ster, Jun., Attorney at Law; printed at Boston for the 
Author by I. Thomas and E. T. Andrews, at Faust’s 
Statue, No. 45 Newbury Street, 1790.” The first of 
these essays, by the afterwards famous lexicographer, 
was “On the Education of Youth in America,” in which 
the aims and purposes, as well as existing practices and 
tendencies in education, are discussed with a clearness and 
breadth that is unusual for the time. 

After defining education, the author proceeds to point 
out “ what errors may be found and what improvements 
suggested in our present practices.” The first of these 
errors is a too general attention to the dead languages, 
with a neglect of our own, a diseussion of the relative 
claims of Latin, Greek, and English. The second error 
that he points out is the general use of the Bible in the 
schools as a reading book. He is aware that this prac- 
tice is in accordance with deep-rooted prejudice, but he 
does not hesitate to censure the practice and to give ex- 
cellent reasons for his position. A third error is the 
introduction of the sciences at the age of eight or ten 
years, “ while they [the pupils] are too young to exercise 
their reason upon abstract subjects.” A fourth error is 
the introduction of so many different subjects of study at 
the same time. A fifth error is the rigid courses of study 
and limiting all to the same progress. ‘ Another defect 
in our schools, which since the revolution is become inex- 
cusable, is the want of proper books.” Many of these 
evils, which seemed: preéminent to Mr. Webster a hun- 
dred years ago, would be included in a critical survey of 
the defects of the American school systems in 1893. 

A second book which marks an important point in the 
bibliography of American pedagogy is: “Sketch of a 
Plan and Method of Education, Founded on an Analysis 
of the Human Faculties and Natural Reason, Suitable 
for the Offspring of a Free People, and for all Rational 
Beings, by Joseph Neef (formerly a coadjutor of Pesta- 
lozzi at his school near Berne in Switzerland) ; Phila- 
delphia, Printed for the Author, 1808.” 

When the history of education comes to be studied as’ 
it deserves, Joseph Neef and his efforts to introduce Pes- 

talozzianism in America during the formative period, will 
be familiar to teachers generally. Today hardly a score 
of our professional educators know more than his name. 
Of the life and character and activities of this wonderful 
man (who fought with Napoieon, taught with Pestalozzi,. 
and did pioneer educational work in America for more 
than a score of years), I shall not speak in this article, 
but rather give some account of his contributions to the 
educational literature of the new world. 

In the preface to the book mentioned above, he says : 
‘“‘ It is my ambition and duty to become a useful member 
of society. The education of children and rearing of 
vegetables are the only occupations for which I feel any 
aptitude. I have therefore seriously inquired in which 
of these two spheres of activity I should produce the 
greatest advantage to the society of which I am to become 
a member, whether by clearing and tilling some secluded 
spot of land, or by cultivating the pretty bewildered fields 
of education. After mature examination I have become 
fully convinced that in the latter capacity my faculties 

will be more likely to be beneficial to my fellow creatures. 
These are my reasons for appearing as ® teacher, or 
rather as an educator.” 


In the closing chapter of the same volume he says : 
** Should my project of forming my own school miscarry, 
then the director of some already established seminary 
will, perhaps, please to accept my service; and if this 
should not be the case, I shall in all likelihood find out 
some remote village whose hardy youth want a school- 
master. Hear it, ye men of the world! To become an 
obscure, useful, country schoolmaster is the highest pitch 
of my worldly ambition.” 








THE EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


The small boy who said, ‘“ Examinations is finding out 
what you don’t know,” made a remark that cannot well 
be misinterpreted and has the merit of being original. 

During the months of May and June the majority of 
pupils in our public schools are engaged in the cramming 
process. Cram or collapse is the refrain of the anxious 
student; a tasteless mass of intellectual salad is swallowed 
and a triumphant victory or mental paralysis is sure to 
follow. 

Many still cherish the idea that study is measured not 
by the quality of knowledge acquired, but by the quantity 
of ground covered, and there are differing opinions con- 
cerning the amount of damage done by cramming for ex- 
aminations. If nervous prostration follow the 99 per 
cent won, does the glory of the high mark counteract the 
misery of the disease ? 

The following illustration is but a common occurrence 
before examinations. The child rocks back and forth, 
making a sing-song accompaniment to the rhythmic 
movements of the squeaking rocker, and her voice in 
unison says: “ Appellations of the Deity should always 
begin with a capital. Appellations of the Deity ”— 

“ What is appellations ? ” interrupts her practical sister. 

“ Don’t know—appellations of the Deity.” 

“ Well, what is Deity ?” says the sister. 

** Dunno, I’m sure, but I’ve got that learned,” and the 
rocker goes back and forth to the tune of the next 
sentence. 

In this instance the cramming process accomplished 
nothing in creating and fostering love in soul and mind. 

The examination day comes, and it may be written or 
oral ; if written, the child’s hair stands on end, presum- 
ably for a free and uninterrupted passage of ideas ; heads 
are held together tightly by hands, presumably to prevent 
any overflow of the ideas compressed in the small cranium. 
A few calmer pupils attack the questions with delibera- 
tion ; others rush at the work madly ; some sit helplessly 
back in despair, while other faces gleam with eager satis- 
faction and several eat the tops of pencils and stare 
vacantly before them. Every teacher has seen this pic- 
ture and can testify to its truth. The examination has 
now become irritation. 

Perhaps the anxiety and agony of this examination is 
just what is needed in preparing these pupils for the 
struggles of life. Many maintain this view. The stu- 
dents work to pass, not to know. One pupil passes while 
he does his worst; another doesn’t pass and does his best. 
It is too often true that the best pupils are more suscep- 
tible to the strain and excitement, and the teacher is often 
surprised to find their papers below those whose daily 
standing is very low. The latter are not disturbed by the 
pressure, do not care whether they pass or not, and in 
calm indifference go about the work and gain an excellent 
mark. 

In a composition upon “ Education,” a boy once wrote : 
“‘ Education is going to school, which is being marked 
every day and examined on paper, and then promoted, 
and if you are a girl you graduate and have flowers, but 
of you are a boy you don’t bave flowers; you only go to 
college.” A somewhat unique, deplorable, but compre- 
hensive definition ! 

In many instances the established written examination 
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is an overpowering grinding machine. It is an enormous, school time at present is devoted to the sciences and 
complicated, and elaborate mental grinder, working with modern languages. The tendency in higher education 
the precision and relentlessness of a fine engine. Swift now is toward the development of the mind in whatever 
and perpetual motion seems to be its aim. Parents stand way that result can best be brought about, and the 
about it at a convenient and safe distance, express their modern languages and sciences as well as the classics are 
wonder at it, speculate about it, find fault with it, but recognized as means leading to this end. 

make no attempt to improve it or slacken its speed. ' If 
any one is injured no heed is given, and the ceaseless 
wel goes These saad tm so universally adopted, MASSACHUSETTS EDUCA TIONAL EXHIBIT. 
annually turn out complete and polished specimens of om oni te sie 

finished articles arranged in orderly rows and placed on 


exhibition annually. The public are then invited toin' The Massachusetts Educational exhibit is situated in 
spect and praise. 


the south gallery of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
If the high-pressure written examinations be not decid- Building, nearly in the center. It is most readily entered 
edly beneficial to the child, we may find that it may be @ from the south. Its arrangement is shown in the accom- 
benefit to the teacher. In that case the teacher must panying diagram. 
make a correct computation of figures, and this furnishes @ There are eight rooms, or alcoves, each devoted to a 
good mathematical exercise. The number of pupils in a department as follows: A, Kindergarten ; B, Primary 
division, the number of divisions in a class, the number of Schools; C, Grammar Schools; D, Manual Training and 
classes in a school, the number of lessons in a day, the Sewing; H, Primary and Grammar Schools (overflow) ; 
number of days in a week, the number of weeks in a ¥, High Schools; G, Board of Education ; H, Normal 
term, the number of terms in a year, are all added to the Schools. The H in the center signifies a case of casts 
sum total to be divided by another sum total, and the from the State Normal Art School. A portion of the 
inevitably present common fraction to be reduced to & alcove marked H is devoted to school architecture. 
decimal and carried out five decimal places to finally ex- = Perhaps the most interesting method of describing the 
pire in a plus or a minus. This mental discipline for the exhibit will be to take the reader through an imaginary 
teacher is repeated as many times as there are pupils in trip of observation in the several rooms. Let us begin 
the school and opportunities for examining them. Thus with 4. Here upon the left is the work of the Brookline 
the teacher's task has a tendency to make the profession free public kindergartens, and on the right is the work from 
grow in sobriety, dignity, and worth, while development weaee, 
is given to both brain and spirit. < WY > < FF > 


What is the practical outcome of the written examina- | » | aed 
tion for promotion? The very words cleave like a two- . 
edged sword the hearts of discouraged children and des- ‘ 7 
pairing teachers; and is not the high mark won more an | | 
indication of the ability to recollect words than of intel- 
lectual power resulting from thorough training ? Is there 
fairness and justness in discarding the pupil’s hourly and | 
daily work with his class for months and judging his 
yearly work by the results of a few anxious, depressing Boston. The tables contain kindergarten gifts and mate- 
hours spent by him with paper? Theoretically they de- rials of various kinds. But the walls and tables are not 
clare the pupil's fitness for promotion ; practically, they sufficient to contain all the material contributed by the 
develop neither soul, mind, nor body. generous teachers of Massachusetts, or all that ought to 

———————— be shown. Huge portfolios are filled with the overflow, 

and these are arranged in a case, ready for easy reference 

and study. Those whorun may read; those who remain 

may learn. Frequently interested persons may be seen 
Boutl copying the work upon the walls or in the portfolios. 

[The first of a series of essays on educational subjects by mem- In the primary room the wall display shows the state 
bers of Professor Hanus’ advanced course in Education and Teach- course in drawing, as I like to call Mr. Bailey’s scheme 
ing at Harvard | of instruction in this branch ; selections from the Spring- 

The desire to get an intimate knowledge of the thought field primary course; Mrs, Cutter’s Boston course in 
of ancient writers may be taken as the reason for the form and color; specimen pages from the bound volumes; 
study of Greek among the Romans. This study was and last, but not least, Mr. Davis’ presentation of his 
carried to such an extent that for a long time after the method of teaching reading and English. This is shown 
fall of political Greece the Greek language remained the in five large illustrated charts, arranged on both sides of 
one used by educated men. the broad aisle. They attract much attention and are 

The Latin tongue as the language of the church was well worthy of study. 
the vehicle for carrying Greek wisdom into Western The show-cases are filled with the clay work of little 
Europe. The more important of the church writings fingers; the shelves contain pupils’ work in number, form 
were translated from Greek into Latin and in consequence color, language, nature study, and all the things which 
Latin became the common language of educated people pupils do, with pictures of pupils and teachers engaged in 
and remained such till the 17th century. As a result we their work. 
find by far the greater part of the time in the schools of Let us now pass to the room marked C, the room de 
the 16th and subsequent centuries given over to the study voted to the work of grammar schools. The general 
of Latin and Greek. Among the schools in Germany at arrangement is similar to that of the eitioner dais 
the time of the Reformation fully 95 per cent of the time Drawing in great variety, but methodically arranged is 
was devoted to the study of the classics. The same is placed upon the walls ; the bookcases contain ey ii 
true of the schools in England, and in France as exem- volumes of pupils’ work, and the showcases contain a 
plified by the curricula of the Jesuit colleges. The de- great variety of material used by teachers for purposes of 
votion to the classics in the schools at the present time is instruction, or made by pupils in the course of ‘heir so 
to a ‘Great extent a legacy from the curricula of the work. Here are clay work and collections of seeds, min- 
Renaissance. pi erals, woods, and flowers. Here, too, are methods of 

Montaigne in France, and Locke in England, were teaching, with illustrations innumerable. Here are sug- 
among the first to deprecate this exclusive study of the gestions as to plans, schemes, devices, and desirable z 
classics, and to urge the necessity of reform in the course sults, in which the teacher will find all the assistance “a 
of study. Rousseau’s Emile next did much to emancipate she is willing to receive. 7 
— from the study of words, and insisted on the = In the next alcove, marked D,1 have massed the man 
study of nature. ual training so far as ible. ; : ; 

Since about the middle of the 18th century the ten- overflows, Aes is placed - he dia kee ot 
dency among schools has been to still further diminish tween A and F. Boston, Springfield, Fall River, W ] 
the time given to classical stady. The change has been tham, and Salem, are the cities contributing most - ly 
made gradually. England has been the most conserva- to this department. Sewing is naturally placed in ‘hie 
tive in this movement, but even there a good share of the alcove, and both the courses of study and the Holic ray 
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THE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY OTIS B. OAKMAN, 
Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 


garments receive & large amount of attention from visitors, 
Boston, Brookline, Somerville, and Watertown contribute 
most generously to the exhibit in sewing. 

Room £ contains drawing and sewing, crowded ont of 
Cand D. Here is shown the complete elementary course 
in drawing in the city of Boston. 

The high school department is in the room marked F. 
The walls give Mr. Bailey’s course in high school draw- 
ing, with illustrations from many of the cities and towns 
of the state. Here, too, is the Boston high school course, 
well illustrated. A wing frame in the center of the room 
contains the courses of study in drawing from several 
cities, and many sample pages from bound volumes. By 
giving prominence to specimen pages of the volumes J 
hoped to attract visitors to an examination of the books 
themselves. Judging from experience, however, there is 
no need of encouraging our callers to this work. 

In the high school room are illustrations of the work of 
the state in all branches of secondary education, arranged 
in such a way as to be easily examined and studied. 

In room H is the work of the state normal schools. 
Photographs of buildings and classes, methods of teaching, 
are graphically portrayed, courses of study presented in 
diagrams and charts, apparatus devised by “the normal 
school teachers, ‘‘ home-made ” apparatus made by normal 
school pupils, drawing in greatest abundance. In room 
H will also be found a department of school architecture, 
small but interesting. 

In room G is put the exhibit of the state board of edu- 
cation, with pamphlets for distribution, albums of photo- 
graphs, and the choicest of the bound volumes. An 
essential portion of the exhibit of the board consists of 
two large maps, one giving a view of the free public libra- 
ries of the state, the other showing by a system of dots the 

number of schools in the state, with a great amount of 
other statistics. These hang by the broad aisle and are 
worthy of their prominence. 

In all, over fifty cities and towns have contributed to 
the exhibit, and I have been able to show in some form 
all the work sent me, with the exception of a portion of 
the drawing. 

Where all have done so well it would be ankind to 
make comparisons or to attempt to divide praise in the 
order of merit. All who have done anything have done 
well. I content myself with saying that my faith in the 
success of the exhibit increases as I learn more concern- 
ing its contents, and I hope it will render valuable aid in 
securing better schools throughout the land. 

If Mr. Hitchings, or Mr. Morris, or Mr. Stone reads 
so far as this, he wil) add, “ And no word about the free 
evening drawing schools.” Why should I speak of them? 
They speak for themselves in the most prominent portion 
of the exhibit. 








THINK ON THESE THINGS. 


BY ADELAIDE VY. FINCH. 


1. Is the Cambridge system feasible ? 

2. Is the Harvard enrichment best for the grammar 
grade? 

3. Is not the “Chicago mud pie” recipe worthy of 
permanent place in the educational cook book ? 

4. Have we not for some time been on the wrong track 
in basing our drawing on the “type-forms ” ? 

5. Do you appreciate the value of, and are you doing 
all you can to advance “codrdination of studies” in your 
school ? 

6. Do nature studies and literature enrich your primary 
course of study? 

7. Is manual training in the grammar grades to be 4 
success ? 

8. Do physical exercises enter daily into your program f 

9. Hasn’t the study of language proven to be a grand, 
practical substitute for grammar in the primary and in- 
termediate grades ? 

10. “Lives of great men oft remind us.” 

Is there any better way of developing moral traits in 
pupils than by bringing before their minds and making 
them thoroughly familiar with the lives of men embody- 
ing the characteristics of duty, bravery, honesty, courteous 

ness, patriotism, ete. ? 

11. Do examinations still determine your promotions ’ 

12. Can you distinguish between the essentials and 
non-essentials of arithmetie ? 
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MINNEAPOLIS NOTES. 


(From the Editor’s Note-Book, April 27, 30.] 
Minneapolis is a beautiful city. 
Papils do very little ‘‘ clay work.’’ 
The school houses are all of two stories. 
They know many songs for each season. 
The etudy of the catkin plant was very complete. 
There is a little teaching of phonics, bat not much. 
‘* Snow Bound” is a great winter study in one grade. 
** Tent on the Beach ’’ is thoronghly studied in one grade. 
The children can tell what they have seen and what they think. 
“ Hiawat'a’’ is early known and used for language, reading, etc. 
The children know what they have not seen as well as what they 


have seen. : 
There is much talking to trees, flowers, etc., in oral and written 


language work. 
Whatever else gues, nature study must stay in the schools for its 


humaniziog i: fiaence 
Everything about nature iv the literature about which they study 


is actually memorized. 

‘* The Alder by the River’’ is a cong they all sing, and its mean- 
ing is carefully studied. 

One class had in April seen a robin, woodpecker, blaejay, thrash, 
sparrow, and ‘‘ chippy.’’ 

The children fairly tease to hear more about such writers as 
Whittier and Longfellow. 

The park system of Minneapolis is the most elaborate for a city 
of the size in the country. 

Every opportunity is utilized to teach something for character 
effect in connection with the lessons. 

There is no catching the children by questions. If they do not 
kuow, they have no hesitancy in saying so. 

The needle is in early and constant use with worsteds, for the 
sewing of leaves, flowers, trees, animals, eto. 

Each room has a large bow! with a very large sponge in water, 
and many varieties of seeds are sprouted thereon. 

Louis Agassiz is a great favorite. They eay they ‘‘ admire’ and 
‘* love’’ him for what he did for ‘‘ Mother Nature.’’ 

In the second grade I counted eighty-six lines of various stanzas 
and songs about natare that the teacher had placed upon the board. 

**The children will know how to make money without any 
trouble,’ said the teacher; ‘‘ they are born to it. My concern is 
with the way they use it.’’ 

A little boy reported in February that he had seen a nest with 
four eggs in it that morning. The teacher was incredulous, and eo 
went with him. Sure enough, he had seen a ground bird’s nest 
with four eggs. 

The stady of the pasque flower, which is abundant there—called 
by them ‘‘ gosling ’’—was wholly new to me, as we do not have it 
sufficiently abundant for school use in the Erst, but they do not 
have the horse chestnut as we do in the East. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold has the genius for the germinating of 
ideas, the discrimination for the winnowing of the essentials, the 
discretion for the utilizing of the teaching force as it is, and the 
patience to sacritice transient effect to permanent results. 

There is much testing of growth. The first month in school the 
child is asked to draw what he sees of a certain simple object. A 
month later he ie asked to draw what he sees; and this is kept up. 
It is wonderful how they do gain in power to see and represent it 
from month to month. 

A atady of ‘‘ The Barefoot Boy’’ was one of the most interesting 
I have ever seen. It showed conclusively how firmly the children 
stood upon their own feet. Their appreciation of the poem, of 
everything in it, of the boy’s character, of the circumstances and 
conditions, was delightful. 

While I was there a boy from the ‘ Flats’’ was brought up to 
the principal's office for tearing a boy’s bat, It was done in play, 
not maliciously; but the teacher was emphasizing the seriousness 
of the act when the lad said: ‘’ It wasn’t his Sunday hat anyway; I 
wouldn’t have done that.’’ 

Mias Arnold does not specify what is to be taught, but in a gen- 
eral way about what they are to teach and what she expects to be 
accomplished, and then leaves much to the individuality of each 
teacher. Her theory is that if she wishes individuality in the chil- 
dren she must have it in the teacher. 

The teachers study botany, not to teach it, but that they may 
know what not to teach about plante. Miss Arnold is very partic- 
ular that the teachers know much more than they teach. There is 
a class of several hundred teachers studying botany weekly under a 
professor from the University of Michigan. 

The children all think. Every child sees for himself. 
they have seen they know. 

** And you must come the first of all; 
Come, Passy Willow’’— 
is @ couplet they all know, and repeat in the early springtime. 

I was greatly pleased with an exercise on ‘‘ Birds’’ in the pri- 
mary grade. They told all about the birds they had seen this 
reason, where they saw them, what they were doing, whether alone 
or in company, when they first saw them. I asked about the song 
of the bluejay and robin, and the boys could whistle the notes of 
each with great skill. 

There is no missionary work shows more by way of results than 
is to be seen in the Lincoln School, where children are tanght to 
know nature, appreciate literature, and love the good and true 
through both. If one should incline to doubt thislet him note the 
difference in the character and tone of the children in the second 
grade as compared with the first, and of the third as compared 
with the second. 

The work is simply matchless, so far as my observation goes, in 
the one phase of standing the little people upon their feet in their 
obvervations of nature. The work jn Detroit is along the same 


When 


general line but, unfortunately I saw it a month earlier, and there 
are many opportunities the last week in April that are wanting in 
the last week in March. I shall at another time compare the 
methods and plans of the two cities. 

The great aim of the teacher at all times is to be sure that she 
uses language that the children understand. There are many chil- 
dren in school who never hear a word of English at home, and it is 
high art for the teacher to know what they do understand from 
what she says. One teacher spoke of tke peel of the’ orange as 
thick. Seeing that no child understood to what she referred, she 
asked them to tell her about it, and they said it was fat. 

Superintendent Jordan is proving himself to be an energetic ex- 
ecative and a skillfal administrator, both thoughtful and courage- 
ous. It is another instance of the success of a man promoted from 
the ranks, and developing the breadth of leadership requisite for 
the work of supervision. His purpose is to provide for each teacher 
the best possible conditions for efficient work. He leaves nothing 
undone that can contribute to the success of the plans of Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold’s work in the five lower grades. 

Here are lines learned by every child in the sowing time: 


Plant blessings and blessings will bloom, 
Plant hate and hate will grow. 
I can sow today; tomorrow shall bring 
The blossoms that prove what sort of thing 
Is the seed—the seed that I sow.’’ 


** Tell me, tell me Pussy, 
For I want to know 
Where it is you come from, 
How it is you grow.’’ 
The distinguishing feature is the steady progress, the universal 
interest in the work, While germinating the seed they study about 
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the soil in which it'is being germinated, compare it with other soils; 
study climate, and in the upper grades the occupations growing 
out of the raising of this special plant. The ‘‘ reproduction work ”’ 
growe out of italso. Anderson’s ‘‘ Five Little Peas and How they 
were Planted,’? Susan Coolidges’ ‘‘ Waiting to Grow,’’ and the 
‘* Parable of the Sower’’ are used with fine effect. They sketch 
everything in a rapid but skillfal way. 

‘¢ The Fringed Gentian’’ was the universal antumn study last 
There was a description from the specimens of the fringed 

They pressed the flowers and mounted them, drawing 
them in bud and bloom. They all learned the French legend and 
also Bryant’s famous poem, ‘‘ To the Fringed Gentian.’’ In all 
cases of the kind, the poem is first read to them and then they read 
it through several times, until it takes hold of them and they love it. 
Then the teacher talks about it, and then, and not till then, it is 
read line by line and the children repeat it after her, and finally it 
is memorized. 

There was Arbor Day work for all grades. 
they had three-inch square pieces of grass-award. Each child 
picked out of it a perfect grass plant, root and blade. There was 
no fear of soiling hand or desk. Upon the board was the motto, 
‘* dirt ie matter out of place,’’ and clean soil in echool for an hour is not 
out of place. The children learned and recited several gems about 
grass. They drew the grase blade and root, and also sewed it. 
Every school planted seeds of some kind in ont-door soil or in 
boxes in the schoolroom, and sang a song about the springtime. 

One teacher of the most non-American children in the city took 
her entire class to the public library for an afternoon and into the 
art room, where there are beantifal pictures—by the by, Minneap- 
olis has one of the every way first-class libraries in the country, 
with special emphasis on the art works—and when they were again 
in school the work in language, oral and written, was for some days 
based upon this visit. I heard some of these exercises. One little 
girl said that the picture of sheep all huddled together made her 
feel cold ; another, that the beautiful picture of a mother with a 
babe in her arms, sitting by an open fire in a wooden chair with a 
work-dress on and her sleeves rolled up, made her fee! real com- 
fortable and warm-like. 

The character work is admirable. 


season. 
gentian. 


In the first grade 


In the third grade it is made 





A valuable series on ‘‘ Sewing in the Public Schools ” 
will be a feature of the forthcoming issues of the Jour- 
nal. This is by Mrs. Olive C. Hapgood, a sewing teacher 
in the Boston schools. 

The Journal of June ist will contain an article on 
‘*Arithmetic and Elementary Science,” by W. 8S. Jack- 
man of the Cook County Normal School, 


a specialty in connection with oral and wriiten language, literature, 
and history. ‘The special themes emphasized are honesty, friend- 
ship, patriotism, kindness, perseverance, and courage. The teach- 
ing is grouped about classic stories. For instance, the lessons of 
friendship are grouped about ‘‘In School Days,’’ ‘‘The Hare 
and Her Friende,’’ ‘‘ Damon and Pythias,’’ and the Russian story 
of an heroic servant; of patriotism about ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,’’ 
‘* Sergeant Jasper,”’ etc. ; of kindness about Sir Philip Sidney, the 
fables, etc.; of perseverence about ‘‘ The Boy at the Dyke,’’ ‘‘ The 
Crow and the Pitcher,’ ‘‘ The Swallow,’’ etc. ; and of courage 
about ‘‘ Paul Revere,’’ ‘‘ Wolfe at Quebec,’’ ete. 

A class that had been in school but ten week: had all of these 
words so that they knew them when upon the board or chart or 
book. They start with the word rather than the sentence, but 
weave the words in the sentences from the first. These words are 
kept upon the board for a long time, and the ‘‘ busy work”’ con- 
sists in part in having an envelope of letters from which to make 
such of these words as are specified. They knew other words of 
action, etc., but these are the nature words learned : 


Pussy Willow. Sun. Wind. Bean, Tree. 
far coat shine blows white root 
live melts blowing skin trunk 
tree wake blew baby leaves 
leaf flower grass plant green 
leaf-bud bright grow good 

snow root brown 
sky stem 


One distinguishing feature of the science work is that it is not 
done all the year round. At the opening of the school in Septem- 
ber they give eight weeks to plants; then six weeks to literature 
and history ; then six weeks to human body lessons; then six weeks 
to literature; and the rest of the year to animals and plants, with 
such reference to literature, history, and the human body as may 
be advisable in order to have it stay in the mind. 

Each child has a ‘‘ penny note-book ’’ in which he records what 
he sees in his out-of-school life that he thinks valuable in connection 
with his school work or growth in knowledge. Here are a few 
selections from the note-book of a little girl in the third grade: 

March 28, I saw two wee sparrows building a nest in the ledge 
of the house. (Sketch of two birds, house, etc.) 

March 31. First thunder storm of the season. 
thunder storm. 

April 3. A schoolmate and I went in the field, saw some May 
flower buds and wild onions. (Sketch of both.) 

April 6. First day thunder storm of the season. In our garden 
I saw some candy tuft and sweet alyssum coming up. (Sketch of 
each just shooting up out of the ground.) 

April 7. I was sitting on the piszza and saw a flock of geese. 
(Sketch of flock of geese.) I have been looking at the buds on 
the lilacs, currant bushes, and elm trees. The buds are large on 
all of them. Saw two little ground birds finding a place for their 
nest. Saw two robins. 

April 8. Grass is quite green in some places. 
twigs; the buds are very large. (Sketch of twig.) 

April 9. Saw two pretty doves near a barn. I picked some May 
flower buds April 3, and when I brought them home I put them in 
water, and now they are open enough to see the stamens and pistils. 

April 10, This is a beautiful sunshiny day. The birds are all 
building nests. Everybody and everything seems happy. 

April 11. The weather is very bad. It was so dark this fore- 
noon at school that I could hardly see to write. It was gloomy 
and dark all day. After I came from school there was a fierce 
hailstorm that nearly broke the windows. Some hailstones were 
nearly as big as little eggs. (Sketch of hailetones.) The wind 
blew down fences. I hear that some windows were broken. (Sketch 
of window with glass badly cracked.) In the morning I eaw a bush 
fall of little birds. They were chatting merrily. (Sketch of 
bush with birds in it.) It snows tovight. 

April 13. Regular April day, wind, snow, sunshine and rain all 
together. (Sketch of snowstorm.) 

April 14. I was walking in the field when I heard a equeal. I 
went to see what it was, and saw a nest of rabbits. There were 
nine of them [ think. They were gray. Their mother had dog a 
hole in the ground. She had made it very warm with wool and 
for. I should think it was her own far. 

April 17. Saw a lot of robins. Saw the first clover leaves. 
(Sketch of three-leaf clover.) The lawn is nice and green. (Sketch 
of house and lawn.) Saw sparrows, blue birds, and crows. 

April 18. Saw a wren in a field. 

April 19. Saw a ground bird. Rains hard. 
with umbrella jn shower. ) 

April 20. Snowed so hard that it blocked the streetcars. (Sketch 
of street car in snow drift, with heavy snowstorm.) A regular 
blizzard. I could not goto school. (Sketch of house half buried 
in snow.) 

April 21. Storm is still raging, but not so bad as yesterday. 
Cars cannot run yet. 

April 22. A beautiful day. So sunny that anow goes fast. 

April 23. Very sloshy day. Have seen little. 

April 24. Have seen a little grass; where snow has melted it is 
greener than before the storm. 

April 25. Birds are building their nests again. 

Every school building has a cage about fifteen inches by two feet 
and eighteen inches high, with wire on three sides. This is so that 
a real live animal may be kept in school when needed for observa- 
tion. Each of the five lower grades have a chance, two or three 
times a year, to study animals in this way, but the beauty of it is 
that it is not done for the sake of having them know about that 
individual animal, is not for the sake of eaying or writing some- 
thing about i‘, but is for the purpose of helping them to see other 
animals and learn aboot them themselves, 


It was a night 


Picked maple 


(Sketch of men 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
A Busy school is not always a good school. 
Do not crowd the children on enervating days. 
Fioar the stars and stripes this Colnmbian year. 
Bear with others as you would have others bear with 
you. 


Are the curtains of the schoolroom whole and in good 
running order? 


Turn the child’s eye and thought upon bud and blos- 
som in late spring and early summer. 





ESSAY SUBJECTS. 
(Compiled from programs.] 


An Ideal School. 

The Machinery of Mind. 
Edueation,—Old and New. 
Influence of Novela on Pablic Opinion. 
Trusts as Civilizers. 

An Historical Glance at Woman. 
Be Thyself. 

Equipoise. 

The Future of American Women. 
Mental Dyspepsia. 

Will it Wear? 

The Fortunate Isles. 





TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS.—(IIL) 


21. To what extent or during what years do the growth 
and development of the body and mind run parallel with 
each other ? 

22. To what extent is healthy physical growth essential 
to healthy mental growth ? 

23. What physical weaknesses or diseases affect mental 
activity directly ? 

24. To what extent does a child’s mental receptivity 
affect his education ? 

25. To what extent do children of the same age differ 
in their power of enduring the intellectual strain of study ? 

26. To what extent is it wise to insist upon a child’s 
learning that for which he has a positive mental distaste ? 

27. To what extent should the teacher consult a child’s 
‘feelings ” in regard to his studies ? 

28. To what extent should school discipline be modi- 
fied to meet the condition of a child’s special physical 
activities ? 

29. How far ought the school to adopt itself to a child, 
physically weak ? 

30. Where is the line of mental feebleness to be drawn 
that shall exclude a child from schoo) ? 





COCOONS.—(IT.) 
[No. I. appeared in JoURNAL of January 26.] 
BY 8. 0. 8CHMUCKER, 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Last summer, as is my wont, I picked up quite a num- 
ber of what some of my friends are inclined to call ‘‘ those 
ugly green worms.” All, however, who can be induced 
to make a closer acquaintance with them, confess that 
they they are beautiful, and that the ugliness is all in the 
association. Harmless, of course they are, for my four- 
year-old boy will allow them to creep over his hands and 
clothing. 

One of these pretty larve I put into a box, covered it 
with glass, gave him a fresh supply of leaves each day, 
and waited for him to spin up. Soon the process com- 
menced. He begins what seems at first an aimless and 
restless walk about his cage ; but when his path lies across 
the under sarface of the glass, we see that there is method 
in his madness, for he leaves behind him, fastened to the 
glass throoghout its entire length a delicate silken thread. 
This is the foundation of the future house ; to this all the 
other threads must be fastened. My common sense 
should have told me, but I confess that the first time I 
saw this process I was struck with the fact that he begins 
his cocoon on the outside and works in. Having fastened 
a lining to the sides of the box he carries cords across it 
in all directions, and finally the getual cocoon weaving 


begins. Planting himself on his fore legs (whieh by the 
way are his temporary hind legs) he moves his head from 
side to side for a short distance, weaving ‘s small patch of 
the wall; then he changes his position and weaves another 
patch, thus forming the cocoon section by section. At 
first he can be plainly seen, but as his case becomes more 
and more compact he grows less and less visible. For 
hours after you cease to see him he can still be heard 
weaving, weaving, weaving. 

Then comes the mysterious silence, when in the ap- 
parent inactivity of his lonely cell occurs one of the 
strangest transformations in nature. Here in this quiet 
seclusion, the long, creeping, leaf chewing larva changes 
to the short, flitting honey-sucking butterfly. While this 
change is going on, nature outside is changing, too. The 
sun is coming later each day and going earlier, and the 
air is growing cold. Let us look into this cell and see 
the wonderful provision against the frosts of winter. 
Fig. I. shows the Cecropia cocoon cut in half. On the 
outside it has a firm, tough, waterproof coat; then a 
loosely spun blanket, lighter than the lightest California 
lamb’s wool; inside of all, the firm, hard case with its 
compact, glistening interior, in which the pupa lies. 





Fig. 1. 
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Here, in his double-walled and furred house, he is safe 
against the winter's cold. We need not hesitate about 
cutting open such a cocoon, either from compassion or 
through fear of losing a specimen. It was only intended 
to ward off the cold and the birds, and as we propose 
keeping him in the house, he is safe from both. 

Most of us know the larva as it enters, and we know 
the moth when it emerges; but here (Fig. 2) is an inter- 
mediate stage, the pupa, known to comparatively few, 
In the caterpillar the thirteen segments back of the head 
had been of nearly equal size. Now the relative size is 
changing, and you see the preparation for the new division 
of the body, as a perfect insect, with head, thorax, and 
abdomen. The broad patches to the side are the future 
wings, still beneath the skin. Lower we see the antenna, 
also beneath the skin, folded close to the body; and all 
along the sides, beneath the wings and above the antennx 
we see the spiracles or breathing pores. Far back in the 
end of the cocoon we find a little pellet, which, on close 
examination, proves to be the cast-off caterpillar skin, dried 
and shriveled, but still retaining traces of its early color. 

If we open a cocoon from which a moth has emerged, 
we find the shell of this pupa split across the thorax and 
down the full length of the back. So he leaves two suits 
of old clothes behind him when he makes his debut into 
the aerial world, no longer to creep and chew the stringy 
leaf, but now to flit about in the gentle twilight and woo 
his brilliant mate. Very few moths or butterfles spin 80 
compact @ cocoon as these we have been considering. The 
larve are large and voracious, and, owing to the excellent 
Winter covering little tissue ig wasted in keeping up the 


temperature of the body. Accordingly these species give 
up their time, after emerging in spring, entirely to court- 
ship, never drinking a sip of nectar, 80 that the mouth 
has absolately become atrophied, and is as useless to them 
as the fifth toe toa dog. The great size and beauty of 
these moths is consistent with their slow motion, for their 
nocturnal habits render them secure from most enemies, 
their strong odor preserving them from the rest. They 

















are abundant everywhere throughout eastern and middle 
states, I believe, and yet we see them comparatively 
rarely. When I open a drawer of moths before the un- 
initiated, they always show the utmost delight at the 
specimens, scarcely believing them to be our native moths ; 
yet I suppose at least a hundred came out in my labora- 
tory during the last summer. 





POINTS IN PHYSICS. 


Explain,— 

1. Why fire pokers, ete., have wooden handles. 

2. Why woolen clothing is warmer than cotton and 
linen. 

3. Why moist air has such a chilly feeling. 

4, Why sawdust, flannel, or paper, are used to pack 
jee in. 

5. Why water may be heated sooner in a tin than in 
an earthen vessel. 

6. Why a bit of iron will, on a frosty morning, stick 
to the tongue more readily than wood. 

Pound a nail with a hammer. The shock given to the 
iron causes its molecules to vibrate more rapidly, and the 
nail grows warm. 

Rubbing two bodies together may produce the same 
effect. 

Rnb a button briskly on the coat sleeve. 

Rab the hands together. 

Scratch a match. 

Chemical change is the rushing together or the separa- 
tion of different kinds of atoms. Chemical change of the 
first kind always produces heat. For example : 

When sulpburie acid is poured into water. 

When lime is put in water. 

When oxygen unites with carbon of coal, wood, gas, 
etc., heat is always produced.— Heat: Hints. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NICKNAMES. 


Modern Athens, Boston. 
Modern Babylon, London. 
Nameless City, . Rome. 
Northern Athens, Edinburgh. 
Oriole City, Baltimore. 
Paris of America, Cincinnati, O. 


Pearl of the Antilles, . 
Queen of Cities, . 
Seven Hilled City, . 


Havana, Cuba. 
Rome, Italy. 
Rome, Italy. 


The Hub, Boston. 

Twine City, Xenia, O. 
Cockade City, Richmond, Va. 
Pocket City, . McGregor. 
Rhine of America, . Hudson R. 


Mississippi of South America, La Plata. 


River of Silver, . La Plata. 
Mediterranean of South 
America, Amazon. 


King of Rivers, . - « Amazon. 
Mesopotamia of South America, Paraguay. 


Peninsula Continent, Europe. 

Eurasia, Europe and Asia taker 
together. 

Acadia, ea Nova Scotia. 

Sick Man of Europe, . Turkey. 

Dark Continent, . Africa. 

Flowery Kingdom, . China. 


Land of the Midnight ten, 


Norway and Sweden 
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FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


3. In what plays or play oceur,— 

(a) children? (n) conspiracies ? 

(5) wooing scenes ? (0) challenges to duels ? 
(c) confessions ? (p) weddings? 

(d) burial scenes ? (q) murders ? 

(e) pastoral scenes ? (r) battle scenes ? 

(f) athletic sports? (s) prison scenes / 
(7) songs? (t) dreams ? 

(A) téte-d-téte scenes? (wu) dances? 

(7) prayers? (v) Italian scenes ? 
(j) practical jokes ? (w) friendships ? 

(*) feasts? (x) bets or wagers? 
(2) betrothals ? (y) moonlight scenes ? 





SHORT COURSES IN MANUAL TRAIN. 
ING.—(LV.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 
Whitewater (Wis) Normal School; Author of ‘Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


Lesson V. 

CuisEL (continued).—Material: The same piece. 
When the ends are smoothed the edges may be beveled 
or chamfered. With a gauge draw lines on the four 
sides }” from the edge, eight lines in all. Draw them 
very light indeed. With a try-square and pencil mark 
lightly one inch from the ends, from the edges to the 
quarter inch marks. At these marks start with the chisel 
bevel side down, and cut down to the gauge marks, on a 
curve. Have the curve reach the lines about 1}” from 
the ends of the piece. Cut away the corners down to the 





a 


Fig, 18. 








gauge marke, not all at once, but with several cuts ; cut 
towards the middle from either end. Watch the grain 
so that the chisel will not ran into the wood too far. 
When the side corners are chamfered, mark with try- 
square all around }” from each end, and also gauge on 
the ends }” from the sides. Now bevel the ends. The 
piece at this stage will look like Fig. 18, except for the 
lines A, B, C, D, ete. 
Lesson VI. 

CuHIsEL (continued).—Material: The same piece. 
One other operation may be performed on this piece ; 
viz.: Dig a mortise through the middle. Lines ending 
at A, B, C, D, Fig. 19, may be drawn, 1}” x 2”, with 
try-square and gauge. Mark on both sides and cut half- 
way through from either side. Cut down the sides with 
an inch chisel, and the ends with a }” chisel. Fasten 




















Fig. 19. 


the work face upward in the vise. First drive the wide 
chisel in about 1” with the flat side out and the chisel 
perpendicular. Do this on both sides. Then drive the 
}” chisel in at the ends of the mortise in the same way. 
Now turn the chisel over and dig out the chip, which will 
easily come, about 4” thick. After the first chip or two 
it may be necessary to get them out in two pieces, cutting 
from the middle toward the ends (Fig. 19). Do not cut 
within },” of the ends till the mortise is through ; leave 
this to be pared out after all danger of marring the 
corners is passed. When the mortise is about half 
through, turn the piece over and work from the other side. 

A good mallet for this work may be easily made by 
sawing off about 5” of a stick of dry, hard wood 3” in 
diameter. Bore a ?” hole and fit a hickory handle into 
it. Have the handle go through and fasten by splitting” 
the end and inserting a wedge 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The elections for the German Reichstag. 


The most important event in Europe during the next 
two months, so far as known, will be the elections to the 
Congress of the German Empire, announe<d for June 
15th. The Army bill, for which all the influence of the 
government had been exerted, was defeated May 6th, 
and the Kaiser's rescript dissolving the Reichstag was at 
once promulgated. The canvassing preparatory to the 
new election has already began, indeed the speeches of 
the last few days of the session were directed chiefly to 
the voters in harmony with an approved American cus- 
tom. The Kaiser has announced that he will stake all in 
his power to secure the enactment of the measure by the 
new House, 

The defeat of the Army bill, by a decisive majority, 
was forseen for several days, although there was hope 
until the last that the Kaiser might decide to accede to 
modifications which, if it did not pass the bill, might at 
least reduce the majority toa debatable margin. The dis- 
cussion of the bill, which has been the chief topic in the 
Reichstag for some months, was most bitter, revealed 
many of the forces which only appear on the surface 
during such periods of critical excitement. The divisions 
in the liberal or “free thinkers ” party and in the clerical 
or technically “center” party, which have become open 
during the struggle, are likely to be permanent, and to 
furnish two more elements of uncertainty in the makeup 
of every majority. 

Accustomed as we are to strict party divisions in this 
country it is not easy to realize the uncertainty which 
confronts the executive in every other nation under a 
representative government. 

England has conditions nearest our own, and Germany 
is better off than any of the Romance nations, partly be- 
cause there is freer exercise of individual opinion. The 
ininistry represents normally the party having the largest 
representation in the elective body, but, outside of the 
United States and England, this is rarely a majority of 
the members of the body. Other parties and sections, 
must be considered and won over on every measure of 
importance. The party with the balance of powers 
which has often been a virtual majority, so far as its 
especial desires were concerned, in this country, is the 
normal factor in representative government on the conti- 
nent, and it is this which has made government by the 
people well nigh a failure in many countries. Many as 
are the evils of our closely organized system, with its il- 
logical union of diversified, if not opposed interests, it is 
the system without which representative government 
seems for the present, impossible. 

The struggle over the Army bill represents many 
factors, chiefly the inevitable contest, which has grown 
with such rapidity in Germany in recent years, between 
the old and the new in thought for aid of humanity. The 
Emperor and his Bill represent, as he truly says, the 
opinion of the princes of Europe. Its ideal is that of 

the Middle Ages, when states were the units and they 
alone interested the thought of their rulers. Germany 
can be safe only when she is able at once to fight both 
France and Russia on their respective boundaries. She 
will never again be allowed io fight them separately. 
And she will certainly have to fight them, according to 
the theory, should it appear that she is unable to do 
this. Therefore, the army force must be increased, the 
term of service lengthened, the armament made more 
effective. 

Scientific Socialism has among its adherents many of 
the most philosophical and ablest Germans of today. 
Even as a political party, representing but a minority of 
those who accept the truths of Scientific Socialism with- 
out as yet wishing to apply it, the social Democrats are a 
most important factor in German politics. They are the 

only party which hopes to make definite gains in the ap- 
proaching election. The very essence of these new views 
is in opposition to the old ideal. The man, the individual, 
is of infinitely greater value than the state. The state is 
but a machine, created by and for the individuals, that 
they may make the most of their life. The state must 
be preserved at all hazards, but the prestige of the state 
must surrender when in conflict with the best interests of 


the individuals—the sovereign people of our own Consti- 
tution. 

The tendency of the German nation towards Liberalism 
of which Socialism is the logical end, was clearly recog- 
nized by Bismarck. The great chancellor tried to neutra- 
lize the hostile forees by so directing the national develop- 
ment that they might be made to harmonize with it,—im- 
perfectly enough, but hardly less crudely than the social- 
istic thought at the time. The present Emperor, young, 
high spirited, and with high ideals, is one of the most 
interesting personages in Earope—rath>r, he would be, 
could we picture European history today as the text- 
books show the drama of the past, when Hohenstaufen 
stood for Germany. But that was only for a moment, 
and the present crisis shows how easily Germany could 
again become a pack of snarling, petty states. History 
has changed its method, and now we care more about the 
condition of the miners and peasants of Barbarossa’s 
Empire than we do about his court. It is most unforta- 
nate that the conservative reaction should be represented 
just as it is by the young Kaiser,—for the rebound will 
more likely retard the development of Liberalism. 

For some years the most shrewd and best informed 
observers of continental history have predicted the early 
outbreak of another great war. Delay is only cement- 
ing the forces into two great camps, and will make the 
struggle when it comes harder, and its results more per- 
manent, while the rapid development of armament— 
smokeless powder seems assured and even bullet proof 
cloth is promised—will tend to lessen the loss of life by 
the greater effectiveness of the means for destroying it. 
The next war may be expected as a culmination of the 
period of international strife, and the sooner the crisis is 
met and settled, perhaps the better. The terrible waste 
of the vast European peace reserve has already served 
its purpose as an illustration in economics. It is the cer- 
tainty with which every European public man expects 
and plans for this approaching struggle, with full realiz- 
ation of the momentous nature of the issues to be settled 
by it which explains much, not in the discussions of the 
Army bill alone, but in every European political event. 
The accumulation of a gold reserve by Austria, nominally 
to resume specie payments, was a cause, perhaps the 
leading one, for the gold crisis we have just witnessed,— 
for the next war will be most surely a game, and one in 
which the longest purse will inevitably win. 



































































Threads and Thrums. 





Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 





309. TRANSPOSITIONS. 


We'll begin with a very small word, 
A beverage of which you’ ve all heard. 


Transpose this word and it will give 
What we must do each day to live. 


Prefix a letter, and if inclined, 
A kind of nourishing food you’ll find. 


Transpose this now, and you'll find there 
Various animals, always a pair. 


Transpose again, and you will see 
What may be dall to you or me. 


And once again, if you’li transpose, 
A friend or chum you will disclose. 


310. ENIGMA. 

Iam asmalllake. I also disfigure or deface. I spoil good looks. 

1. Add to me a personal pronoun and an allotted period, and 
find bordering on the ocean. 

2. Add a large drinking vessel, and find an aromatic plant much 
used in cooking. 

8. Add a vowel and to place, and find a small animal. 

4. Add yourself and a precious metal, and find a garden flower. 

5, Add solemn, and find a nobleman. 

6. Add procured, and find a fish of the perch kind. 

7. Add a kind of drink, and find a border. 

8. Add festive, and find an animal of the cat kind common to 
South America. 

9, Add an insect and a vowel, and find a species of plants from 
which arrow-root is obtained. 

10, Add on all sides, and find a Moorish saint. 








ANSWERS FOR MAY 4 
301. Pair, pine, tar, enter, rate: Terrapin. 
302. Madeline, Mildred, Martha, Dinah, Eleanor, Bridget, 
Dorinda. 
303. Lead, head, mead, dead, bead, rea:!, 
304, ’Tie in, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 25, 1893, 


Stupy the temperaments ef the children. 


MAKE your vacation plans at once if they are not al- 
ready made. 


You are only expected to do what you can to “ ameli 
orate ignorance.” 


‘Tarre is no more pedagogical wisdom shrined in good 
covers than you can read. Select carefully, but keep 
reading. 


Tue Pennsylvania legislature had the courage to pass 
a compulsory education bill—the Farr bill. The governor 
vetoed the last year’s bill. 


Colleges, normal, high, and grammar schools would 
greatly oblige us by sending copies of their closing day 
programs to the JOURNAL. 


THE school is no more than a miniature society, and 
there are and must be in it the same characters and 
characteristics that are to make up the outside world. 
Do not expect to run them in one mold. 


Coteate Pepaaocican Muszsum.—A department of 
pedagogy has been established by Colgate University of 
Hamilton, N. Y., and a pedagogical maseum has been 
opened in the Colgate Library. It is the purpose of the 
university to make this department and notably this museam 
of exceptional strength and professional usefulness. The 
room set apart for this is 45 x 65, with windows on all 
sides. It is commodious, well-lighted, and fireproof. 
There is also a seminary room set apart for the use of 
the department in another part of the library. The 
museum is to be of real practical use to teachers and to 
have the latest and best samples of school furniture, ap- 
paratus, maps, charts, diagrams, mechanical inyentions, 


photographs of school buildings, models of systems of 


ventilation and heating, text-books, ete. 
This is the first attempt we have known to do so much 
in-this way, and it deserves universal encouragement and 


uniform commendation. 








Tar TrAcHER-LiBRARIAN—The city of Somerville 
(Mass.) has been unusually sensible in electing as libra- 
rian of the public library Mr. John S. Hayes, principal of 
the Forster Grammar School, at a salary that makes the 
act a distinct promotion. Mr. Hayes has special qualifi- 
cations for the position, having made the study of books 
as such his specialty for several years, so that he is already 
equipped for the work before entering upon it. 

This is of special professional significance, since the 
great drawback to teaching has been the absence of any 
promotion after one has passed the age in which he is 
liable to be called to a book agency or a superintendency. 
Any man who is a success as a teacher can easily fit him- 
self, as has Mr. Hayes, for skilled work as a librarian, 
and might look forward to promotion at a good salary 
for life ; and the work of preparation makes one a better 
teacher all the while. Mr. Hayes has long been regarded 
as the ablest writer of history in Somerville, and it is ex- 
pected that he will make a reputation in library circles at 
once and that he will link the library and the schools as 
they have never been linked before. 








A SEVERE BLOW. 


The Legislature of Tennessee has made a gigantic 
blunder, judged from any point of view that we can com- 
mand. Oar readers will bear us witness that we are not 
in the habit of judging—at least of expressing our judg- 
ment editorially—of the South or West from the New 
England standpoint. We know fall well that in many 
respects locality alters cases, but we do not see how that 
can affect the case in point. The legislature has imposed 
a tax upon private school property which has not been 
done in the past, exempting church schools but laying 
upon the Clara Conway Institute of Memphis a burden of 
taxation which makes its continuance an impossibility. - 

There has been no higher or more effective educational 
mission work done in the Southwest than Miss Conway 
has been doing. She has established a great institution, 
has literally given a perfect “fit” for college. She has 
done for the higher education of woman in the South 
what Emma Willard and Mary Lyon did for New Eng- 
land in the early part of the century. 

The announcement of the closing of her school will 
send a wave of sadness through the North and East as 
well as the South. She has made a great sacrifice for 
the work. Her elegant property vies with Wellesley in 
attractiveness, and she has given the Southwest as good 
as was to be had in the entire country. It has been no 
holiday work in which she has been engaged, and now 
she must face the closing of her school or the cheapening 
of the instruction and the reducing of advantages. Those 
who know Miss Conway will readily see that with this 
alternative the school must close. 








CENTRALIZE RURAL SCHOOLS 


The greatest advance that has been made in the matter 
of edacation in rural districts is in the centralizing of all 
of the schools of a town, furnishing conveyance for the 
far-removed children. By this means the best of school 
privileges are provided for every child in town. The 
adoption of the central school plan adds fifty per cent. to 
the efficiency of the teaching force, adds materially to the 
saleableness of out-of-the-village property, tends to carry 
the village population into the remote parts of the town, 
and makes it vastly easier and healthier for little chil- 
dren to get to school. In any district in the country end 
of a town many of the children must walk a mile or 
more, and it is everyway easier and, in a storm, healthier 
to ride three miles in a closed carriage than to walk half 
a mile. 

Bat prejudice is a terrific power. The town of B 
twenty five-miles from Boston, is one of the most intelli- 
gent communities in the state. It has fourteen school 
districta, ten of these have very small rural schools. The 
progressive people of the town, knowing that it would 





enhance the value of property, make a market for out-of- 
the-village places, and above all that it would give vastly 
better teaching for all the children, advocated the modern 
method. 

Now for the sequel. A committee of one from each 
district was appointed to take the local sentiment. Here 


are the reports from the districts to be benefited there- 


from : ; 
District 1: 12 p. o. favor; 82 p c. opposed; 6 p. o. indifferent. 

3: 12 6e se 88 se “ec 

4: 100 se “ 

Be 44 “ “ 91 “ “ 43 ‘“ 

in * * 2 |: - 

7: -* es 

8: 14 ‘“ 86 ‘s 

9: 244 “ ‘“ 57“ “ 18} “ “ 

10: 100 : “ 

° “ae 
2: 50“ OO 
138: 100 es ee 


SF Re Set Os 


It is the old, old story of progress versus prejudice, 
but, fortunately, this is an age in which progress ulti- 
mately wins. We cite this town for it is one of the best 
in the state and its prejudices are always backed by ar- 
guments that satisfy the prejadices. We may as well 
prepare, therefore, for a campaign of enlightenment even 
in intelligent communities or the raral schools will remain 
where they are, largely untouched by the progress of 


the age. 








THE NOVEL.* 


F. Marion Crawford has discoursed on the novel so 
skillfully and agreeably that the JouRNAL readers shall 
have a taste thereof through the editor’s pen. A novel 
is a marketable commodity, a luxury, an artistic luxury, 
an intellectual artistic luxury. It is a story. The man- 
ner of telling it appeals to the intellect. It must satisfy 
the requirements of art, and it is a luxury since it is for 
the man’s delectation in hours of idleness. It must inter- 
est, almost amuse. 

The purpose-novel tries to serve two masters, and 
would make it at once an intellectual moral lesson, and 
an intellectual artistic luxury. The moral lesson in the 
novel is a mistake. It should be remembered, however, 
that it is easier to lower the moral tone of the public than 
to raise it. Even very good children do not crave the 
books that their parents leave about for them to read. 
Books for the young are not a success, excepting those 
for the very young. 

Woe to a novelist who “ writes himself out,” and yet it 
is practically inevitable in the present crisis when the 
realistic novel is the fad. There is little probability that 
any realistic novelist will do much by way of creating 
when he merely professes to photograph, and the chances 
are that in place of a photograph he will merely describe 
and that the description of what he sees will degenerate 
into a catalogue of the things that he has seen. 

The real realistic is better fitted for the crude than for 
the perfect, for the rude than for the cultured, for the 
weak than for the strong, for the deformed than for the 
ideal, for the bad than for the good, for the wicked than 
for the virtuous. A man may be a genius and deal with 
the realistic in the novel, but he is a rare man indeed who 
does not dull at times if he seeks to materialize his genius 
overmuch. 

The novel should be clean and sweet. It must tell its 
tale to saint and sinner, to the pure and the defiled, to the 
just and the unjust. It must have the magic to fascinate 
and the power to hold the attention to the last. The 
realism must be real; its romance must be truly human ; 
its idealism must be transcendent ; its religion must span 
all religions. 

Why can we not have a novel seat is the work of the 
“romanticist” and of the “realisticist’”? So long 48 
both are in life, why not have them in the same story ’ 
The novel is a modern invention, satisfying a modern 
want. The aim of the novel was to furnish man with 4 
pocket theater, and the novel should be a pocket-stageé- 
It should contain scenery, light, shade, and the actors all 
made of words. It should be either dramatic, passionate, 
romantic, humorous, or two or more of these. The novel- 
™ in preparing a pocket-stage, must be an architect, scene 
painter, upholsterer, dramatist, and stage manager. It is 
not easy to be a success when one must be so much. 





The Novel. What it k 
Macmillan & Co, 108 - il — Crawford. New Yor 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 

[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
answer the same personally or secure anewers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. Will teachers ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 





338 Will you kindly parse the emphasized words in 
the following sentences, giving rule for case? 

“ Here rests his HEAD upon the lap of earth.” 

“A yours to fortune and to fame unknown.” 


G. V. 

Head is a common noun, in the neuter gender, third 
person, and singular number. It is used as the direct 
object of rests, henee it is in the objective case. Rule.— 
A noun or a pronoun used as the direct object of a transi- 
tive verb or verbal is in the objective case. 

Youth is a common noun, in the masculine gender, 
third person, and singular number. It is used as the 
subject of the verb rests, hence it is in the nominative 
case. Jtule.—A noun or a pronoun used as the subject 
of a finite verb is in the nominative case. 


339. Is there such a thing as the “ethics of door. 
shutting”? Jf there is not, should there not be? 
What does the best society say in regard to shutting 
doors with a BANG, especially in public places, such as 
schoolrooms, churches, etc , not to mention the home ? 

SILEX. 

If there is no ethics of door-closing there certainly 
should be. It is coarse, rude, impolite to close a door 
with a bang. Good manners will lead to a quiet closing. 
The hand should not leave the knob until the door is 
latched. To shut a-door and then leave it is as bad man- 
ners as to point an article toward one and then drop it 
without delivery. 


340. Please parse the emphasized word in the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

“ That is a poor basis upon wuicH to form an ar- 
gument.” G. V. 

Which is a relative pronoun; its antecedent is basis, 
hence it is in the neuter gender, third person, and singu- 
lar number. It is used as the object of upon, hence it is 
in the objective case. It is also used to introduce the 
contracted clause upon which to form an argument and 
join it to basis. 








SOME IMPERFECTIONS OF GENERAL 
IDEAS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 
[Reported for the JoURNAL J 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(VIL.) 


The growth of general ideas from a lower to a higher intelligence 
is marked by three stages. The first is the stage of unconscious 
general ideas; the second is that of differentiation and classifica- 
tioe of ideas; the third is that of the knitting together of these 
into an organic whole. The firet state ischaotic. Ideas are vague, 
indistinct, and undefined. Given things are at first all one to the 
individual. Then varieties begin to manifest themselves. The 
acquisition and accumulation of ideas are accompanied by the 
processes of differentiation and classification. Ideas are sundered 
into distinct masses very different from the original abstract and 
general idea. There arises a more exact recognition of the differ- 
ences of things and a better classification of them. 

The higher stage is reached when a unity in things is recognized ; 
when there is a consciousness of the codperation and connection be- 
tween ideas. This third stage is a return to the general idea. We 
know again the whole, but it is now a unified whole. We only 
know things when we have learned not merely how they may be 
classified, but how they go together and are connected with each 
other. We seek to know systemsof connected things. The process 
of development in knowledge is well illustrated by the history of 
the science of astronomy. Primitive man vaguely gazed with won- 
der into the heavens, and only differentiated the fleeting clouds 
from the fixed celestial bodies. Then men sought to differentiate 
and classify these bodies, but it was a long while before they con- 
ceived the idea of a unity and system as connecting them. 

The individual who represents the second stage of knowledge is 
called by Hegel ‘‘the man of understanding.”’ If a ‘‘ man of 
affaire,’’ he is in possession of a fund of classified ideas which are 
apparently innumerable, His mind is plastic, and he has the power 
of making fitting adjastments on all occasions, so that he can feel 
at home in all sorts of circumstances. The scholar or scientist 
who belongs to the same class seeks to classify all ideas and 
facts which his studies bring to him. He clings to experience, 
cultivates clearness and exactness, and prefers sharp outlines. 
Yet his instinct really leads him to find a system. Our ideal 
must be the comprehension of the connection of things. The 
pupil should not be left merely with abstract principles, If he 


is studying language, he must not be left with the laws, but he 
should be familiarized with the language, should be made to feel its 
life, and should be taught fally to comprehend the application of 
its laws. If he is a student of botany, he should. be made ac- 
quainted most intimately with plants, and should be shown the 
nature of their growth, so that the laws may be most closely asso- 
ciated in his mind with the facts. In every one, ideals, thinking, 
and plans must hang together. One aim marked the studies, re- 
searches, and undertakings of Darwin, with the result that he was 
able to make his great contribution to the scientific world. Under- 
lying his many and varied utterances, clothed in such diversified 
forms, Phillips Brooks had but one message. 

The ‘‘ man of reason’’ is our ideal. The inadequacy of the 
‘* man of understanding ’’ lies in his inability to reveal the connec- 
tions of things, to knit ideas together. His mind is plastic toward 
its environment and is free in ite plasticity. The complexity of his 
environwent calls forth from him the exercise of numerous and 
varied functions, and he is able to make the fitting responses. But 
his conduct is defective in that it lacks fixity of purpose. To the 
‘*man of reason’’ this capriciousness is weakness, and marks an 
undeveloped consciousness, for the individual should know not 
merely what are the necessary reactions which the particular cir- 
cumstances of the environment demand of him, but also what are 
the relations existing between the various reactions. 

An idea which does not truthfully join itself to other ideas in 
the manner demanded by the facts of outer world is segmented. 
Segmentation is the result of abiding in differentiation without re- 
turning in the process of time to a general idea of coherence and 
unity. We live in variety, but we live for unity. Thie is a truth 
for the moralist as well as for the thinker. The man who follows 
one set of moral laws in his businees hours and another set in his 
hoars of leisure is morally segmented. The question before the in- 
dividual is, How far am I able to make my life unified? Naturally 
it is better to be relatively wise in our generation than to be 
pedantically enslaved by general ideas; yet the inner form of 
unity must also often be acquired at the expense of social cond. et. 
The problem of the tolerance and treatment of relatively segmented 
ideas is one of tact. If the individual pauses at differentiation, at 
the middle stage in mental growth, he acquires only a ‘‘ half baked ’”’ 
intelligence. 

The one great problem is how to get possession of manifold 
truths without being lost in a disorganized set of ideas. The ex- 
tremes are illustrated by the two opposite classes represented by the 
** modern Philistine ’’ and the ‘‘ prig.’’ The former devotes his 
whole time and attention to his business interests and is wholly ab- 
sorbed in his daily routine tasks. He attains to only a limited set 
of general ideas. The ‘‘ prig’’ has a lot of abstract general prin- 
ciples, but they remain unassociated with his daily practical interests. 

To the learner there is a seeming irrationality, variety and con- 
fusion in what he observes. These are necessary elements in the 
growing mental life, and they are particularly noticeable in the 
child. The bugm 83 of the reason is to condemn accidenta and to 
guide us in dealing with them. 

Interest in a new subject is frequently awakened in a beginner 
by a sense of ita novelty, and this feeling should be encouraged, as 
it may lead to benefical and important results. But sometimes 
there is at the eame time a premature curiosity and inquiry as to 
the organic relations of things which it may be necessary tempor- 
arily to suppress. The comprehension of the unity and higher 
organization of the whole, bringing with it self possession and 
complete consciousness, is the supreme goal of mental growth. 
But cautious delay guided by the utmost tact may be necessary in 
seeking its attainment. 

Segmented habits which debar the individual from passing be- 
yond the stage of differentiation to that of the conception of 
unity and organization should be cut off and allowed to decay. It 
is left to experience and tact to decide whether the segmented 
habit will wither in its isolation or thrive. 

The greatest caution should be observed that no injury is done 
to the lovely and tender plant of naiveté in the child. His fanc- 
tions and thoughts should be organized and unified naturally and 
insensibly. He should not be made a pedant before he is rational. 
The growth of reflection is a slow process. 


NotTes.—Cempare, on the psychological phenomena of Segmenta- 
tion, mostly in extreme cases of a pathological sort, Alfred Binet’s 
summary of the present state of inquiry in hit monograph: Les Alter- 
ations de la Personnalité (Paris. 1892). The literature of the subject 
is there pretty freely cited Ribot's monographs on the Diseases of the 
Memory (New York. Appleton), and on the Diseases of Personality 
(Chicago. 1891), both translated from the French, are extremely in- 
structive from the present point of view See also James’s larger 
Psychology, Vo'. I, pp. 373-400, and the literature there cited. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





‘I'he New England Conference of Educational Workers will hold 
its meeting on June 3d at the English High School, Boston. Ele- 
mentary Science is the subject to be considered. 

Professor Térngren, director Royal Gymnasium, Central Insti- 
tute, Stockholm, Sweden, now on his way to Chicago, where he 
goes officially, is spending a week in Boston, dividing his time be- 
tween Harvard College, where he has studied the work of Director 
Sargent and the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 


The World’s Congress Auxiliary, Department of the Pablic 
Press, General Division of the Religious Presse, has, under the 
leadership of its chairman, Simeon Gilbert of the Advance, arranged 
one of the best programs of the summer. The religious press of 
the world is to be represented, and tha papers presented by the 
leading men in the profession will deal with its history, its place as 
a denominational organ, its judiciel function, its relation to secular 
journals, its inflaence in christian fellowship, and mors! reform, 
ite potency in politics, and its place in the solution of labor and 


social probleme. Religious journalism has reached greater height 
than any other phase of special journalistic effort, and the editors 
are to be congratulated upon such an opportunity to confer with 
one another regarding their mission. 


The summer school for Catholics, to be held on the shores of 
Lake Champlain, issue an eighteen-page prospectus and program. 
It is every way attractive; the location is charming, the arrange- 
ments are skillfully and thoughtfully made. No expense is spared, 
and the most extensive programs are prepared. It is evidently the 
purpose of the church to make this for their people what the Cha- 
tauqua has been to the other churches. George Parsons Lathrop, 
LL.D., son-in-law of Nathaniel Hawthorne, is one of the attrac- 
tions. The program presents a portrait of Dr. Lathrop as well as 
that of Rev. Dr. Lougblin, George E. Hardy, Thomas B. Fitzpat- 
rick, Hon. John B. Riley, J. H. Haaven, Warren E. Mosher, John 
R, Brophy, LL.D., Rev. Messrs. Sheedy, Azarias, McMillan, 
Mallaney, Conaty, and Siegfried. 

The Sauveur Summer College of Languages will hold its eight- 
eenth annual session at Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., com- 
mencing July 3 and continuing six weeks. Dr. Sanveur is nothing 
if not up to the times, and he never showed this to better advantage 
than when he secured Rockford College for the session of ’93 in 
order that his pupils as well as his instructors might take in the 
World’s Fair as well as the echool. It is a long and attractive 
array of instructors that he introduces to those desiring summer 
lessons in the languages. Of course Dr. Sauveur is president. 
Prof. James H. Dillard of Tulane University is vice-president, 
Wilhelm Bernhardt, Ph.D., of Leipsic; J. P. Leotsakos, LL D., 
of University of Athens, Greece; L D. Ventura of University of 
Pisa, Italy; Henri Marion of U.S. Naval Academy; Mme. P. P. 
Myer; Mme. H. Marion; Don Engenio T. Iglesiasy Agrait, Fried- 
rich Karl Brede; Charles L. Crow, Ph.D, et al, are instructors. 
Rockford is only an hour and a half from the Exposition grounds, 
with numerous trains, and the round-trip fare and admission ticket 
is but $2.00. There is no more satisfactory language school work 
than that which these students are inspired to do. 


The New York normal school principals held their May meeting, 
—their semi-annual gathering,—at the Bridgewater, Mass., normal 
school, with Prin. A. G. Boyden, last Thursday and Friday. Ten 
of the eleven came. Charles D. McLean of Brockport, James M. 
Cassety of Buffalo, Francis J. Cheney of Cortland, Francie B. 
Palmer of Fredonia, J. M. Milne of Geneseo, Frank S. Capen of 
New Paltz, James M. Milne of Oneonta, E. A. Sheldon of Oswego, 
E. A. Jones of Plattsburg, and T. B. Stowell of Potedam came on 
together and thoroughly enjoyed the meeting. They divided into 
groups of two and devoted two entire days to seeing the work in 
every department. It was quite a revelation to them. The stand- 
ard of admission in Massachusetts is higher than elsewhere in thie 
country, and they fully appreciated the advantage to the school of 
this high school qualification. The nature study of Mr. Arthur C. 
Boyden and the geography evolution of Mr. F. F. Murdock inter- 
ested them greatly. But with no one thing were they so much 
pleased as with the psychology of Principal Boyden. They visited 
this in groups of six, and for an hour hurled questions at the class, 
and the way in which the seniors maintained their positions was to 
them a genuine surprise. It was by far the best semi-annual meet- 
ing ever held by them, and it was doubtless the most profitable 
visitation that Bridgewater has ever received. The November 
meeting is to be held at Toronto. If the normal school principals 
of any other state do anything as sensible as this, we shall be pleased 
to chronicle it. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


FACT FUNNIER THAN FICTION, 


The following advertisement recentlv appeared in a Boston daily 
which lays special stress on its ‘‘ classified advertisements ’’ :— 


DOGS. 
SETTERS wanted immediately to work on 
Argus. Swedish weekly Apply, with refer- 
ences, to JOHN MATTSON, prop. and pub- 
lisher, 28 School st., rooms 69 and 71. 
LEADING UP. 

‘I expect to fight this chills and fever,’’ said the bilious-looking 
but determined man, swallowing another dose of quinine, ‘‘ to the 
bitter end.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

AMBIGUOUS, 

Jones (awakening after a severe illness): ‘‘Am I in heaven, 
Mary ?”’ 

Mrs. Jones: ‘No, John; we are still with you.” 

A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION, 


Mrs. Newton: ‘‘I can’t understand why poor Fido died. I took 
the best of care of him; and I did set everything by him.”’ 
Mr. Newton: Perhaps he ate some of it. 








TO THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
round trip tickets, will be as follows :— 
Trains taking more than thirty-five hours between Boston and 


Chicago : 


Fitchburg & West Shore, $32.00 

Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), 30.40 

Fitchburg via Montreal, . . , ‘ 29.60 
Trains making the run in thirty-five hours or less: 

Fitchburg & West Shore, ° : : 40,00 

Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), , , 38.00 

, 987.00 


Fitchburg via Montreal, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tributors and querists of this bates are requested to send 
alittaen, names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
a use, Dan shes we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
8 ence. 





LYNN SCHOOL SANITATION. 


The general impression that ventilation means low temperature 
and drafts is a very persistent one, and no doubt arises from per- 
sonal experience of such resulta from opened windows and doors, 
but it is a fact that the Lynn system of ventilation in producing a 
rapid circulation of warmed air for schoolrooms, also provides in 
the same manner for heating the rooms more rapidly as well as 
more uniformly than any other means feasible for application in 
schoolrooms heated by stoves. 

Thermometers placed on any of the desks of such echoolrooms do 
not differ from each other over a range of one degree. There is no 
discomfort from draughts or unpleasant heat near to the stoves, as 
is necesearily the case in schoolrooms heated by stoves in the usual 
manner. The absence among the pupils of nervous irritation for- 
merly caused by impure sir, and producing poor discipline, is shown 
by the improved order in some of the schools where ventilation has 
been introduced. : : 

The Lynn method of heating and ventilation by jacketed stoves 
originated with the Committee on Sanitation, and has proved, after 
an experience of several years, to be all that could be desired, and 

the important feature of being the cheapest method 
yet devised, both in its first cost and also in the quantity of fuel. 
It was never patented, but the stoves are made by several manu- 
facturers and their use is free from any patent royalties. 


——— 


“J. JONES BROWN.” 


Editor Journal of Education:—The Boston School Board has 
clearly blundered in the recent order requiring that the baptismal 
name of the pupil should,be written. A correspondent in the Trans - 
cript puts the case well, and 1 would like to have a portion of it 


reprinted in your paper. 

** Bat that the writing only of the initial of the first name and the 
fall second name is objectiovable is both a whim and an error, but 
on the other hand it is in some instances of importance that it 
should be so written, as is illustrated in a recent occurrence as fol- 
lows, using supposed names for example: There are in Boston two 
prominent men by the name of John Jones Brown; one for a quar- 
ter of a century has been known as John J. Brown, the other as 
J. Jones Brown. A letter marked ‘‘ Personal ’’ came to the office 
of John J. Brown. Mr. Brown was absent from town, and the 
letter remained unopened three days. When John J. Brown re- 
turned to town he found the letter was intended for J. Jones Brown 
and-demanded his immediate attention, and to his great loss it had 
missed reachiog him. 

**Again, no lawyer, no court would suggest in any important docu- 
ment that the person known in the community as J. Jones Brown, 
though his name be John Jones Brown, should write his name as 
John J. Brown, ’ 

‘It is to be supposed that a parent knows whether or not he 
wishes to have his child known as J. Jones Brown or as John J. 
Brown, and it is inexcusably meddlesomeness for the school com- 
mittee to attempt dictation in this matter, and to the average pa- 
rent it seems there are enough matters of real moment for them to 
attend to rather than in the spending of time in this sort of way.”’ 

E, O. Frevp. 
——e 


INTERESTING CHANGES THAT WERE MADE IN THE 
REVISION OF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


To the Editor of the New England Journal of Education :—It 
may be of interest to your readers to know something of the im- 
portant changes that were made in the revision of the Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary to what is now known as the Webster's In- 
ternational. There are 296 words that have undergone a complete 
change in pronunciation ; 349 words formerly having but one pro- 
nunciation, now havirg two; 72 words formerly having two pro- 
nunciations, now having but one; 50 words having two pronuncia- 
tions, the preference being transposed ; i ¢., the preference in the 
Webster’s now takes second p!ace in the Webster's International. 

I find the dictionary one of the most interesting as well as in- 
structive of books. I say this after having carefully examined 
every word in Worcester’s Unabridged, Webster's Unabridged, and 
the Webster's International, This duty and pleasure I have per- 
formed twice; beside spending nine years of earnest work on nine 
pages of Webster's Unabridged, —the nine pages of notes on the 
vowels, consonants, diphthongs, and so-called triphthonge. 

Chicago. EDWARD B, WARMAN. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 


Mr. Editor :—I am not able to sympathize with you in your plan 
for taking the multiplication of decimals before we take addition. 
Maltiplication of numbers is an artificial method of repeating, or of 
adding a number which is to be repeated. In the use of numbers 
the first thing to be done is to learn the name and the meaning of 
the kind of unit to be used. In multiplying iy by yo, 6 units of 
tenths is to be taken six tenths of one tenth of a unit of one time. 
A unit of a tenth is 1 tenth. One tenth of one tenth is one tenth 
divided by ten, which equals one hundredth, and six tenths will 
equal six hundredths; now this six hundredths is to be repeated 
six times, which will make thirty-six hundredths; that is one tenth 
of six tenths is to be repeated six times. 

Before this process can be well understood the meaning of the 
language used must be understood. 

Numbers to be increased or diminished by other numbers must 
. of the a yet and of the same name. 

ilustration: Er. 4, y3,=. [Rule, reduce to the same 
name.) +4; = 74%. then ri +rr4e=Y=—30. Again: 6+ .003 
vig le 003 = 600 +3 = 200. Again: 4#+4=—=H# +H —20 


Again ‘Suto How many boxes, holding just two gills, 
would be required to hold jast one quart and one pint ? Reduce 
the diffe-ent numbers to the same name, or find the number of 
gills in one quart and one pint. This will be 12 gills, to be divided 
by 2 gills, equals 6 boxes. 

The numerstor of 9 decima) fraction is always the same as the 


i h as 
t f the decimal expression placed over 1, wit 
ra nend as there are figures in the decimal expres- 
sion. Thus .005 = roo is the 
When decimal or common fractions are of the same name nd 
may be divided by each other by dividing the numerator of the 
dividend by the numerator of the divisor. ys : aliens 
From these operations may be ona a amos rule fo 

i diminishing every variety of number. 
“oer ie different Kinds of units to units of the same 


name, and then proceed asin using simple pescies | RICHARDS. 





WEEDS. 


What will they not have at the Colambian Exhibition ? and what 
a liberal edacation one might receive who could take time to atudy it 
all? The last exhibit we have read of is that of the weeds of the 
whole couvtry, placed there with the view that in the warfare 
against them there is no weapon equal to a thorough knowledge of 
the enemy, their appearance in all stages of growth, their methods 
of propagation, and dissemination of their seeds. The most and 
the worst of our weeds have come to us from beyond the sea, many 
of them as ‘‘ stowaways.’’ In Germany they have maps representing 
the principal weeds. From simply seeing them daily upon the 
school walls the children learn their appearance and names, and are 
taught how they propagate and the right time and way to destroy 
them. If this is too moch to expect of us, at least let the manag- 
ers of our Agricultural Fairs offer a liberal premium for the best 
collection with sccompanying information. It would make an 
interesting and instructive exhibit. It isimportant that the farmers 
of any district should know of the advent of a new weed as well as 
of a new fruit or grain. —Farm Journal. 
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SCHOOL TIME POINTERS. 


BY DR. CHRISTOPHER, CINCINNATI. 
[In the Cincinnati Times-star.1 


Pet dogs receive more attention than children. A baby is used 
as a plaything until it is able to go to school, and thenceforward it 
is scarcely noticed unless it needs some very radical correction. 

A child should be regarded as simply an animal until it arrives 
at the age of seven years, and, like all other young and developing 
animals, it needs plenty of outdoor air and exercise, with as little 
restraint as possible. The amount of confinement children can 
stand varies. The first and second years are the hardest, but after 
that they become used to the school routine and all goes smoothly. 
The chief trouble is ventilation. You will notice a peculiar odor in 
every school-room. This is an evidence of poor ventilation. 

The seats are another source of trouble. Many a child sits all 
day long with its feet barely touching the floor. The pressure of 
the front edge of the seat upon the blood vessels of the under part of 
the legs retards circulation, and as a result the child has cold feet. 
The seat should be low enough for the child to place its feet com- 
fortably on the floor. 

Light should be admitted to the room from the rear and from the 
left hand side. This should be so, not, as some state because the 


right eye is better developed than the left, bat because we naturally 
urn the right side to the desk, and hence light from the right side 
would be obstructed by the right arm. The deprivation of recess 
is a favorite punishment among most teachers. This is barbarous. 
Under no circumstances should the freedom of the child during re- 
cess be abridged. Then teachers often aggravate nervous diseases 
in children by scolding. The restless motions of little children in 
school are simply reflex actions to relieve a strain on some muscle, 
and no more to be controlled by scolding than is the beating of the 
heart. Scolding never did nor never will do any good. The 
habit is a disease old teachers fall into. 

A young child needs more sleep when attending school than 
otherwise. Ten hours a day are-sone too much. Then there is 
that institution called ‘‘ early rising.’ No child should leave the 
protection of the bed until 7 o’clock, or until the house is thoroughly 
warmed for its reception. The theory that one should also go to 
bed with an empty stomach is also erroneous. Man is the only 
animal that can be induced to retire hungry, and even he does not 
do so if he understands himself. The school physiologies recom- 
mend this, I know, but they are a magnificent mine of false infor- 
maiion. But when I talk of eating before retiring, of course I 
mearf of digestible food such as should be, but is not, eaten always. 

The child’s eating is also another important item. Some child- 
ren eat lunch before the school session commences in the morning, 
lunch at recess, at noon, at recess in the afternoon and go home 
eating something. There is more harm done by the human race, 
both javenille and adult, by intemperate eating than ever came to 
it by the excessive use of liquors. The average scholar eats too 
much. Then again, there is the way of eating dinner that is neces- 
sarily imposed upon our high school scholars. I do not say that 
the hours are wrong, but I do say that it is wrong to force child- 
ren to eat scrap dinvers and to be deprived of company at dinner 
—one of the best aids to good humor, which means good digestion. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Are the words cousin and niece synonymous in some parts of 
this country ? C. S. 


— To ‘‘Wintbrop”: Garrick thus ridicules Goldsmith in an 
epitaph : 
** Here lies Poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.’ 
Credit to C. R. B. 


— What authority determines the number of U. S. Senators ? 


The U. S. constitation. " 
— Please define the ‘‘ Jim Crow” law. ALEXIS, 
A law making it compalsory on railroads to provide eeparate cars 
for negroes. L. 
— Who is supposed to be the hero of Whittier’s poem, ‘* The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim ’’ ? X, 


Francis Daniel Pastrius, the founder and firat settler of Germax 
town, Pa, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LANTHROPY AND Soctat Proaress. Seven Essays 
“2 Miss Jane Addams, Robert A. Woods, Father J. O. S. Hunt- 
ington, Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, and Bernard Bosanquet ; 
with Introduction by Prof. Henry C. Adams. New York: T, 
Y. Crowell & Co. 1 vol. xi. 268 pp., cloth. Price, $1.50. ; 
The School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth was mature at birth, 
and takes its place promptly among the forces that are molding 
public sentiment, tarning the current of thought in helpfal channels, 
In few instances have there been such elaborate and discriminating 
newspaper reports as those which gave wing to the addresses of last 
summer. It is a noteworthy fact that the demand for these ad- 
dresses was so universal that they are presented in an attractive, 
permanent form. Charity, like all other good things, must be eda- 
cated and become scientific. If wisely educated, it regards a dis- 
trict, a city, or a state as a whole, yet with due consideration of 
special cases. The heart must not be eliminated from the treatment 
of the poor and wretched; but there must be also wisdom, so that 
money may be applied to the best advantage; so that the poor may 
be kept from suffering and yet preserve their ss1f-respect and inde- 
pendence; so that philanthropic people may not be working at 
cross-purposes. The necessity for oc Operation in dealing with the 
ueeds of great commanities in our cities, the carefully elaborated 
details of experiments, which have proved so successful as to be no 
longer regarded as experiments, such, for example, as Hall Honse 
in Chicago, Andover House in Boston, the new methods of charity 
organizations in London and elsewhere, the frank and < utspoken 
criticisms on the common apathy in regard to wise charity, and the 
immense amount of valuable suggestion, certainly make these essays 
worthy of preservation in permanent form. The calmness with 
which these practical philanthropists outline their theories or ex- 
plain their success shows that they are not mere theorists, that they 
deserve @ generous and sympathetic hearing. The titles of the 
seven essays are as follows: ‘‘ The Subjective Ni ecessity for Social 
Settlements”’ and ‘‘ The Objective Value of a Social Settlement,’’ 
by Miss Jane Addams; ‘‘ The University Settlement Idea,” by 
Robert A. Woods; ‘‘ Philanthropy—Its Success and Failure,”’ by 
Father James O. S. Huntington; ‘* Philanthropy and Morality,”’ 
by Father James O. S. Hantington; ‘‘ The Ethics of Social Prog- 
ress,”’ by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings; ‘‘ The Principles and Chief 
Dangers of the Administration of Charity,’ by Bernard Bosan- 
quet, M.A., LL.D. 


Persian Literature, ANorEN® AND Mopern. by 
Elizabeth A. Reed. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Cloth. 
Price. $2 50. ; , 

Among the many great triumphs of science which the last half 
century has brought us, the solution of the puzzling and obscure 
alphabets of avt'qaity as seen in ancient inscriptions, is by no means 
the least remarkable. These hieroglyphic and caneiform writings, 
which have for centuries bafiled the world’s learning, are now 
gradually yielding up their secrets, revealing a most wonderful! aud 
fascinating realm of history and literature. The debt we owe to 
the patient workers who have not hesitated to devote their lives to 
the drudgery of this formidable study, often times giving years to 
deciphering a single inscription, is immeasurable. Without their aid 
the tablets of Karnak, the cylinders of Babylon, the papyras roll, 
of Egypt would still be sealed from our knowledge, and the story o/ 
these great civilizations still hidden uader the dast of centuries. 

The cradle of the haman race is generally accredited to the 
Euphrates, and here also, it is, as seen in the now readable cunei- 
form inscription, that the earliest records of the world of letters is 
to be found. The soil of the once great empire of Persia, which 
the conquering Cyrus extended almost from India to Greece, is 
filled with these fragments of early literature, and the savant finds 
a rich reward in piecing together a line hera and a phrase there 
till the whole story stands complete. Thas have been rescued from 
the stones of Assyria the story which appears to substantiate the ac- 
count of the De’uge as given in Genesis, and also texts which throw 
new light upon many portions of the Old Testament history. Feom 
these early inscriptions Miss Reed traces the development of Persian 
literature through the age of mythology to the manuscript writings 
of the Zand-Avesta or sacred books of the Parsees; thence onward to 
the Koran and the several periods of Persian poetry which marked 
the culmination and decline of literary splendor in the empire. 0! 
each of these periods specimen pieces are given. Miss Reed is 4 
deep and enthusiastic student of Oriental literature and philosophy, 
atd has devoted years to the work of collecting and condensiog the 
historic facts presented in this volame. One is aghast at the learn- 
ing displayed in a field so seldom investigated by a woman, yet it is 
always her first thought to interest others in the rare treasures she 
has found, and to exhibit each gem in the most favorable light. 
As 8 contribution to Oriental bibliography the work will take high 
rank. A beautifal illaminated design from a priceless Persian 
manuscript forme the frontispiece. 





Toe Riversip—k PrRimMeR AND READER. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 44% 7. Price, 25 cents. 

We hazard nothing in saying there has not yet appeared more, prob- 
ably not as much, supplementary reading matter for the money 3? 
in these 205 pages. I+ is adapted to beginners; is as varied as avy 
one could desire; has 150 lessons in prose and verse. While no 
authorship is mentioned—which probably means that the author 
was assisted or advised with by several—we hazard little in ventur- 
ing a gaces that the guid‘ng spirit in the making of the bcok was 
I. Freeman Hall of Arlington, the author of the Riverside Manua: 
for Teachers. It ie sensible as well as attractive; is on the most 
advanced lines, and yet it neither apes the ‘‘ classics,’ nor deacends 
to silliness. It is eure to challenge attention and win a place 
at once. 

Tae Cuimpren or tHe Kine. A tale of Southern 
Italy. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Crawford is now generally spoken of as among the first, if 
not the very first of living novelists. Since the publication of Mr. 
Isaacs, that mysterious tale of modern India, his fame and 
8 rength have kept pace, and in Saracinesca, Sant Ilario, and Don 
Orsino his genius hss passed far beyond high water mark in fic- 
tion, Children of the King is a graceful story in lighter vein re- 
vealing only in its climax the power of the master hand. It is the 
aftermath gleaned after a heavy crop, the diversion of a mind rest- 
ing from severer effort. Figli del Ré—Children of the King—i# 
the hereditary name of a race of yellow-haired end blue-eyed Uala- 
brian peasants. Two brothers are the last scions of the family and 
one gives up his life as a crowning act of love and self abnegation. 
This volume is issued in the new aud uniform series of Mr. Craw 
ford’s novels. 


Greek Lessons. By Thomas Dwight Goodell, Ph D. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 376 pp. 4} x 6}. Price, $1 2°. 
_ While Greek receives less and less attention in certain university 
circles, there is no evidence that there is to be any immediate re 
laxation in the demand for first-class preparation for college '" 
(ireek. We have wondered how long the subject would escape 
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that intense attention that has been given to modern languages, 
the sciences, etc. Thus far the methods of teaching it have been 
considered as classic as the subject iteelf, and whoever has essayed 
to modernize the methods has had his labor for h's pains. 6 
shall watch with much interest, therefore, the attention given this 
scholarly, skillfal attempt to popularize the teaching of Greek. 


Tse Best Letrers or Witt1am Cowper. Launrel- 
Crowned Letters Series. By Anra B. McMahan. Chicago: 
A ©. McClurg & Co. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

This interesting series of Laurel-Crowned Letters loses none of 
its interest as it advances. In no other way can we gain such an 
accurate idea of a writer as through his personal correspondence. 
The present volume contains letters covering a period of about 
thirty years, and for the most part concern only the author’s private 
home Jife, all public affairs being another world to him. Whatever 
change may have taken place in the public sentiment regarding 
Cowper’s poetry, everyone must admire the clear, flowing, simple 
style of these letters and accord them a high place in literature. 
They reveal the eweetness and kindness of heart of this most un- 
fortunate man, who labored to keep reason enthroned and drive 
melancholy from bim. They are uniformly bright and cheerful, 
often humorous, and always entertaining. 


THe Century Magazine, Nov., ‘92, to April, 93. 
New York: The Century Co. 960 pp., cloth. Price, $3 00. 
This is agreat work. There is not to be found between mudern 

covers a better collection, of variety, of more discrimi- 

nating thought, more carefully edited. Itis high art, choice liter- 
ature, sketchy description, authentic history, graphic biography, 
ingevious fiction, sparkling rare wit, and delicious sentiment well 
mingled. Among the popular contribators are James Raseell 

Lowell. Elizabeth Stoart Phelps, Thomas Bailew Aldrich, Rad- 

yard Kipling, Mark Twain, Archibald Forbes, Richard Watson 

Gilder, James Whitromb Riley, Edith M. Thomas, Mary Mapes 

Dodge, Sto, ford A. Brooke, Washington Gladden, President Dan‘el 

U. Gilman, Mary E. Wilkins, Lonise Chandler Moulton, Louise 

Imogen Gainey, Edgar Fawce t, M. O. W. Oliphant, Thomas Nel- 

son Page, Thomas A. Janvier, Ella Wheeler W.lcox, Brander 

Matthews, W. T. Harris, Hezekiah Butterworth, Wm. M. Chase, 

Edwin H. Blashford, Walcott Balestier, Octave Thanet, Grace 

King, Angeline Brooks, Isabel F. Hapgood. 


University Extension: Tae History anp THEORY 
oF Mongy. By Sidney Sherwood, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. Price $2.00. 413 pp. 6 x 94. 

University Extension, especially that wing of it which is repre- 
sented by the University of Pennsylvania, is doing the country a 
positive service, not only in the lectures it provides but even more 
in the publications. The volame is of incalculable value especislly 
‘at this time when we need to know all that is knowable about the 
history and theory of money from a non-partisan standpoint. The 
treatise can bat contribute much to the most scholarly education of 
practical men and the more practical education of scholars. 

The chapters are upon ‘* Money and Civilization,’ “‘ Coin and 
Coinage,’’ ‘* Production of Gold and Silver,’’ ‘* Historical Fiuctu- 
ations in the Value of Money,’’ ‘‘Credit-money and Credit,’’ 
‘* The Place of Banks in the Money System,’’ ‘*‘ History of Amer- 
ican Carrency,’’ ‘‘ History of Monetary Theories,’’ ‘‘ Value and 
Dictribution of Money,’’ ** Relation of the Quantity of Money to 
National Prosperity,’’ ‘‘ Paper Money, Inconvertible and Convert- 
ible,’’ ‘* Banks and Governpment,”’ ‘‘ Battle of the Standards,’’ 
“ Bimetallism,”? “The Silver Quaestion,’? Monetary Panics.’’ 
These not only cover the entire range of subjects but the treat- 
ment of them is of a hizh order. Whatever this wing of the Uni- 
versity Extension of America has done has been done in an ideal 
way, thanks to the men who have charge of its interests. 


Tae Avon Enauiso Reapers. Books III., IV., V. in 
the Avon Series. London: Isaac Pitman Sons, 1 Amen Corner ; 
also New York. Price, 35 cents each. 

These are thoroughly attractive booke. They are svfficiently un- 
like our American readers to make the best of supplementary work. 
It would be an excellent thing for our American children brought 
up on our readers that bave much in common to read these three 
books. They have several advantages over some of our books. 
Book IIL., for instance, haa a six-page article on London that is 
admirable. There are also articles on the ‘‘ Tower of London.’’ 
There is much upon nature, both in the animal and vegetable world. 
Bat the chief attraction ie the ethical tone. About a tenth of the 
book ie descriptive, one half is about na ure, and the rest is helpfal 
in the matter of character and behavior. In Book IV. the pro- 
portion of natare selections is even greater. Ia Book V. the de- 
scriptive plays a more important part, bat always with a view to 
imparting valuable information. The type is clear and the illus- 
trations very attractive, 


Rytamicat Gymnastics, VOCAL AND PaHysIcAL. By 
Mary S. Thompson. New York: Edgar S. Werner; cloth, 
net $1 00 
This book is for the use of those in public as well as of those in 

private life. It is a presentation of the most modern and advanced 

theories of vocal development. Many of the views the author 
claime as original. The exercises and special studies have stvod 
the test in the class-room and are the result of long and varied 
experience. A special feature of the book is a set of breathing ex- 
ercies comprising muscular development, rhythmical breathing 
accompavied by music, acting upon imagioation and aatomaticelly 
imparting the sense of time co tone and movement. Another 
feature is the study of bird notes with their musical scores. Still 
anothr featare is the insistance on the use of stringed instruments 

y the special training of the ear so as to improve the quality 

of tone. 


PLATO AND PLAToNiIsM. By Walter Pater, M.A. New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 256 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Formidable as the title of this book sounds, the reading is fer 
from dry and tedious. The lectures of which the volume is com- 
posed were written for delivery to some young students of philos- 
ophy and are now printed in the hope of enlisting a wider interest. 
Mr. Pater—a fellow of Brasenose College—is well known in Eog- 
land as identified with the modern art movement. He is alsoa 


thorough scholar, and his literary work is of the first order. His 
style is at once easy and elegant, and he possesses in marked degree 
the rare qualities which go to make up the perfect essayist. Plato 
the man, his doctrines, hia friends, and his country, are here illum- 
inated by a new and powerfal light, which brings out each detail in 
og ee, permits the closest scratiny, and attracts interested 
a n. 


Toots AND THE Man. By Rev. Washington Gladden. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

A thoroughly interesting work for thoughtfal people, discussing 
property and industry under the Christian Jaw. It is a valuable 
and important contribution toward the solution of the many vexed 
questions relating to capital, competition, c Operation, and social- 
ism. Dre. Gladden’s thought is the fruitage of a wide aad intell'- 
gent study and as euch will command attention. 


Tae Novet: Waar Ir Js. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 108 pp. Price, 75 ots. 
This charmiog!y bound pocket edition of a very readable book is 
written upon at length editorially this week, and the reader is rc- 
ferred thereto. 


Mixton’s Lyrics, ineluding “ L’Allegro,” “Tl Penr- 
eroso,”’ ‘‘ Comus,” and ‘‘ Lycidas,’ is the latest volume in the Stu- 
dents’ Series of English Classics from the house of Leach, Shewell 
& Savborn, Boston. The collection is ably edited by Louise Mar- 
ping Hodgkins, M.A., whose erpecial fitness for this kind of work 
bas slready been amply demonstrated. Beside the fall and schol- 
arly notes which cover all points necessary to an intelligent study 
of the poem, there is a biographical sketch of Milton, reference 
tables of his works, a list of contemporary lyric poets who may be 
advantageously studied in connection with Milton, and full descrip- 
tive prefaces to the poems under consideration. 

Io the same series is iseued Macaulay's H+says on Milton and 
Addison, edited for comparative +tady by James Chalmers, Ph.D., 
LL.D., associate professor of Eoglish literature in Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Both volames are substantially bound in cloth; prices, 
85 and 42 cents. 


Joun Mourpuay & Co., Baltimore, publish a Guide to 
Latin Conversation, translated from the French by Prof. Stephen 
W. Wilby of Epiphany Apostolic College (123 pp, 5x3in.). It 
ia an ¢xtremely valaable little compendiom for any one who uses 
Latin in any way. It contains a list of u:eful words, lists of com- 
paratives and superlatives, the principal irregular verbs, familiar 
and idiomatic expressions and phrases, dialogues, sentences, tables 
of money, weights and measores, Latin abbreviations, Roman cal- 
endar, celebrated sayings from the Roman writers, and Latin quo- 
tations ia common use, 


In his paper upon The Psychological Basis of Social 
Economics (Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science; 25 cts.). Mr. Lester F. Ward of Washington, rec- 
ognizing the weakness of physiocrate in attempting to present a 
biological basis for sociology, argues that ‘‘ the advent with man of 
the thinking. knowing, forseciog calculating, designing, inventing, 
and constructing facuity, which is wanting in lower creatures, re- 
pealed the biologic law, or law of nature, and enacted in its stead 
the psychologic law— the law of mind.’’ 


Tue Prang Educational Company have begun a series 
of ‘ Prang Art Educational Papera,’’ in an inexpensive form. Ne. 
1 is Art Education in the Public Schools, by James MacAlister, 
LL D., of Drexel Institute, being his addrees before the N. E. A. 
Departmert of Superintendence, in 1891. No 2, Art in the School- 
room—Pictures and Their Influence, by Ross Turner, Edward A. 
Morse, and John Tetlow, being addresses delivered by them. It is 
® matter of more than ordinary moment to have such addresses 


thus shrined. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tusculum. Philadelphia: Rugby Press. 

Napoleon; by Richmond Sheffield Dement. Knight, 
Leonard & Co 
wn oo Mundo; by Louis James Block. Chicago: Charles H. 

err & Co. 

Select Works of Benjamin Franklin; with notes by Epes Sargent; 
rice, 75 cents——Froebel Letters; edited by Arnold H. Heiaemana. 

oston: Lee & Shepard. 

Me.noir of Bronson Alcott (2 vols); by F. B Sanborn and William 
I. Harris; price, $350——J ys Beyond the Threshold; by Louis 
Figuir; translated by Abby Langdon Alger; price, $1.25. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 

Tales from Spenser; by Sophia M. Maclehose; price, 50 cents. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Comady of the Merchant of Venice; by Shakespeare; price, 20 
cents. New York: American Book Co. 

Bouderie; by Maurice Le Comte——Nanon; by George Sand; with 
notes by B. D Woodward; price, 60 cents. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. Boston: Uarl Schoenhof. 

The Century Lilustrated Monthly Magizine; Nov. ’92 to April ’93. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Outlines of the Principles of History; by Johann Gustav Droysen; 
— by E. Benjamin Andrews; price, $1.10. Boston: Ginn 


Co. 

An Advanced Arithmetic; by John W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey; 
introductory price, 72 cents——E‘ementary Arithmetic; by John W. 
pon aod Miss N. Cropsey; price, 50 cents. Bos‘on: Silver, Burdett 


0. 

A Short History of the English People; by J. R. Greene; price, 
$5 00—— he Rivals; by Francois Copp63; price, 50 cents——The Un- 
expected Guests; by W. D Howells; price, 50 cents——Raftmates ; 
by Kirk Monroe; price. $1 25——The Story of a Story and Ovher 
Stories; by Brander Matthews; price, $1.25——Adveatures in Thule; 
by Wm, Biack; price, 80 cents. New York: tiarper & Bros. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


CATALOGUES: Bryn Mawr College——Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute——University of Pennsylvania——Perkins Jnstitution for the 
Blind——Mass, Institute of Technology——Clark University——Colo- 
rado Oollege——University of Michigan——st. Louis Manual Training 
Schoo!. 

REPoRTS: Eliot, Me ——Eduea'ion in Alaska— Winchester, Mass. 
—adams, Mass -—spencer. Mass —-Helena, Mont.——Dover, N. 
H.—— Webster, Mass ——Chicag». Ill.— Valparaiso, Ind ——Salem, 
O.—aArkansas—— West Springfield, Mass ——East Orange, N. J.— 
Dartmouth, Mass.— Salem, Ma*s.——-Auburp, Me.——Colu bus, O. 
—hNew Bedford, Mass.—Fall River, Mass ——Rhode Island —— 
Brooklyn, N Y. 

P. oples Dictionary of the Bible; edited by Edwin W. Rice, D.D.; 
price, 25 cents. Philadelphia: Am. 8. 8S. Union. 


Chicago: 








Just Published, » 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By Mary | 


F. Hype, author of Practical Lessons in English. | 
Introduction price, 50 cents. 


Cloth, 210 pages 
For advanced classes in grammar schools, or for pupils in high 
schools, academies, or ungraded schools wha need a brief, practi- | 


cal, progressive course in English grammar 
} 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


Boston New York Chicago. 
Progressive Tessons in the Art and Practice 
of Needlework. For Use in Schools. By CaTHER- 
tnE F, Jounson, Teacher of Sewing in the Public 
Schools of Brookline. Cloth, 125 pages. Intro- 
duction price, 75 cents. 
This book is fully illustrated and gives instructions and fur- 
nishes work for pupils through a six years course, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CONFERENCE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


‘*Ie it wise for the University to require that certain specified 
subjects be reserved for the fioal examination for admission? If 
so, what subjects should be reserved ?’”’ Professor Burgess of 
Morgan Park favored the present arrangement of the University of 
Chicago in granting preliminary examination and fical examination 
for admission. The question involved two evils,—on the one hand, 
the tendency on the part of pupils to dissipate their efforts upon 
too many studies, and on the other hand the opportunity of drop- 
ping a subject before admission to college. 

Mr. French of Hyde Park High School is opposed to specializing 
below the college, and fears that the preliminary ¢xamination en- 
ables pupils to specialize upon certain eubjects, first for the pre- 
liminary and later for the final examination, more than they should 
be allowed to do. Papils early request the ¢xamination on pre- 
liminary subjects and then ignore these if possible during subse- 
quent preparation. 

President Harper calls attention to the fact that examinations 
occur four times a year in the University of Chicago, and suggests 
that perhaps this fact may be a serious difficulty to the city high 
schools. Mr, Wescott favors the reqairement of English and 
mathematics in the final «xamination, and refers to the inferior 
English that can be found even in the reports which come from 
Harvard and Cornell, and illustrates this point by reading from 
reports of these institutions. Professors Hale and Abbott think 
that the Latin and Greek need not enter into preliminary ¢xami- 
nation for the advanced work in theese stadies, but that these 
subjects may be reserved for final ¢xamination. He favors English 
in the final ¢xamination. 

Superintendent Nightingale rsised the vital question of the main 
purpose or aim in preliminary ¢xaminations. Is it to acoommodate 
the pupil or the University ? Is it to relieve the pupil of some 
work which he has accomplished so that he may concentrate his 
efforts upon other subjects’ Professor Boltwood is not in favor 
of dividing the examination. Papils should not be allowed to drop 
the responsibility of a subject before the close of his preparation 
for college. They should understand that preparation is a “* play 
for keeps.”’ 

Superintendent Nightingale favors no preliminary examination at 
all or else one upon subjects which the pupil bas completed, and 
called upon Professor Martin L. d’Ooge of Michigan University 
to inform the Conference concerning the effect of admitting stu- 
dents to college upon certificate, the plan now in vogue at Michigan 
University. Professor D'Ooge then spoke upon the questions: 
First, should there be a preliminary examination for admission to 
the University; and secondly, if the preliminary examination is 
offered then should the subjects be divided. He favors Latin, 
algebra, and geometry for the final examination, in case a prelimi- 
nary ¢xamination is given. Michigan University encourages a re- 
view of algebra and geometry during the last year of preparation, 
and they favor carrying Eoglish throughout the four-year high- 
school course. Professor D'Ooge stated, in answer to the question, 
that the University of Michigan is entirely satisfied with their expe- 
rience in admitting on certificate. Their plan is to aid the prepara- 
tory schools by reporting to them the defects in preparation of 
pupils cent to the University. He believes such criticisms are of 
mutual interest to the preparatory schools and the University. 

President Harper called for an expression of sentiment. Before 
the motion was put the statement was made that, under the present 
arrangement, the University of Chicago now reserves algebra, solid 
geometry, and Englieh for the final examination, and now also 
favors the addition of science. Latin, Greek, German, and French 
it is held, need not enter into the preliminary exumination. 

A motion that the requirement in English be held for the final 
examination was carried. A motion that algebra from the begin- 
ning of quadratica be reserved for the final ¢xamination was carried 
with amendmente,—that algebra to quadratics be cffered at any time 
on prelimipary ¢xamination, and tbat algebra from quadratics, in- 
cluding the theory of exponents, imaginary quantities, radicals, and 
the theory of quadratics be reserved for the final examination. 

‘*Shonld some science be required in every group for admission 
to the University ?’’ President Harper stated that the subject of 
requirements for sdmission has received much attention by his fac- 
ulty during the present year; that it has been the constant aim of 
the faculty to hold the requirements as bigh as possible and to ren- 
der them at the same time as fl+xible as possible, both with refer- 
ence to the sciences and to the classics. He called the attention of 
the Conference to the new schedale of groups for admission adopted 
by the faculty. 

In reference to the number of hours which ought to be given to 
the study of English, Professor McClintock of Indiana stated that 
in their schools they have four years in English, running through 
the entire course. We bave not the grammar in the high school. 
We study rhetoric and literature throughout the entire course. We 
cannot jadge of the results in the work of the high school simply by 
the work done in the high school. The majority of our school prin- 
cipals are very careful about getting a good teacher in the primary 
and a fine teacher in the high, but in the intermediate anybody can 
teach, One of the great deficiencies io our educational system at 
the present time is a Jack of trained teachers between the primary 
and the eighth grade. We cannot have good English pupils unless 
we have good teachers all through the different grades. The de- 
ficier cy is not in the high school, but between the eighth grade and 
the primary. There are seventy-two schools which use text-booke 
and twenty-six which do not. A very large part of the schools use 
the history of literature. On the whole the text-book of the his- 
tory of literature is atill in the school. 

It was suggested that the great difficulty that we have to contend 
with in teaching English ie, that our great-grandparents did not 
speak good English. To this reply was made that we cannot cor- 
rect our great-grandparenta’ English. We should go to work to 
correct the English of their great-grandchildren. 

Professor Hale said: Very bad translation is constantly allowed. 
That translations made in the class-room should be good there is no 
question; but if every teacher should insist that every sentence 
must be good English, I am afraid he would not get far in fc ur 

serra, The discussion and comparison of translations is the best 
way of getting along with thie matter. ; 

Mr. Vale thinks that if e child csunot talk well he cannot write 
well, 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


The public schools here reopened May 8, after 
one week’s vacation, with the usual full attendance. 
The long-discussed question of ‘‘ fads,’’ or spe- 
cial studies, was settled, for the time being, at the 
last board meeting. The report sent in recom- 
mends as follows : 


That clay modeling be discontinued except in 
the deaf mute day schools and kindergartens; that 
physica] culture be ‘‘ retained in both the primary 
and grammar schools so far as it will afford relax- 
ation to the pupils, bat that the teaching in the 
schools be done by the grade teachers under the 
direction of the general superintendent of schools 
and the assistant superintendent of each school dis 
trict; that with the view of obtaining a uniform 
system of study in the schools, special teachers of 
physical co: Iture of not over one for each echool 
district be employed by the board, who shall in- 
struct the grade teachers; also a supervisor of 
physical culture’’; that drawing be taken from 
the first grade; that clay modeling be taken from 
all grades; that color work be taken from all 
grades above the fourth; that pasting be taken 
from all grades; that all work in singing be elim- 
inated from the first and second grades so far as 
practicable, and made a uniform graded vourze 
from the first to the twelfth grade, and that in- 
straction in this branch in the high schools extend 
no further than for the purpose of preparing teach- 
era for the public echools; that sewing in the pres- 
ent form be discontinued ; and that manual train- 
ing be continued for the present in the Lake View 
No. 2, Foster, Jones, and Tilden schools. 


This report was adopted by a unanimous vote, 


all members except three being present. 
* * * 


It is proposed to establish a training class in 
which applicants for positions in schools who have 
passed a satisfactory examination may receive in- 
struction in scientific pedagogy. The b-ard ordered 
that suitable rooms in the Thomas Hoyne School 
bo fitted up for this purpose. 

> . + 

Leave of absence without pay was granted to 
masic instructor Tomlins, on account of his duties 
at the Columbian Exposition. 

Work is progressing favorably in the various de- 
ucational exhibits at the World’s Fair. By the 
time teachers are able to visit it we hope all will 
be in good order. K, 
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ALABAMA, 
The Colored State Teachers’ Association of 
Alabama will meet in Montgomery, on Wednes- 
day, Jane 14th. Every effort possible will be put 
forth to make the next meeting of the association 
the largeat and most interesting in the history of 
this organization. Montgomery is a central and 
large city, and the teachers and friends in Mont- 
gomery will make preparations for the reception 
of large body of teachers that will be present. It 
is earnestly hoped that every teacher in the state 
will make an effort to be present at the next 
meeting. Booker T. WASHINGTON, 
Pres, Alabama State Teachers’ Association, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 

At the last meeting of the school board of An- 
rora, April 19, Supt. J. H. Freeman was reélected 
with an advance in salary of $250. Mr. KE. G. 
Covley was reélected principal of the high school 
at a salary of $2,200. 

Superintendent Dougherty, principal Beasley, 
and Professor Fairley of the Peoria High School 
were in attendance on the conference held at the 
Chicago University to consider the matter of prep- 
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in the public echools of Brooklyn. 


aration for the university, especially in English 
literature. 

The World’s Fair exhibits for Monmouth, Can- 
ton, Galesburg, and Peoria were pat on exhibition 
in their respective cities before shipment to Chi- 
cago. The Peoria press and patrons of the schools 
expressed a great satisfaction with the work. : 

General Post of the tenth congreesional district, 
having the appointment of a cadet to the Naval 
Academy to make, resorted to a public examina- 
tion of the various candidates to decide. The two 
highest. Messrs. Paul and Wilcox, are the prodact 
of the Peoria schools. 

Superintendent Raab of the state department 
has issned a valuable circular on county institutes, 
giving the names of the county and town, time of 
the institute, names of conductors and instructors. 
Every county in the state is organized for institute 
work—a remarkable showing. : 
Supt. E. A. Gastman, perhaps the most widely 
known schoolman in the state, has gone on a sad 
journey to Arizona, to care for his two sons, who 
are not expected to survive long. 





INDIANA, 
The Indiana Masic Teachers’ Association will 
hold its sixteenth meeting at La Porte, June 27, 
28, 29, and 80. The officers are: Max Leckner, 
president: Wm. S. Stabler, secretary; and Mi-s 
Lilian G. Smith, treagurer. Concerta and recitals 
will be given by leading artiste. Papers on inter- 
esting subjects pertaining to music will be read 
and addresses will be given by prominent musicians 
of this and other states. 
The Indiana Young Folks’ Reading Circle has 
adopted Mrs. S. K. Bolton’s book Famous Types 
of Womanhood. 
NEW YORK, 
The Board of Education of New York city by a 
two thirds vote have decided that only 75 per cent 


is necessary for applicants for teachers’ positions 
instead of 85, the former per cent. 
At Waterford the Miloe system of arithmetic 
has been adopted in the public achools. 

Director Caswell reports improvement in the 
music in public schools of Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Training School for Teachers gradu- 
ated 46 young ladies who will teach in local 
schools. 

A large audience attended the annua! entertain. 
ment of the Teachers’ Association of Brooklyn, 
which was a ‘big success. 

Efforts are being made to secure manual training 


Professor Yule at Troy will form a class of pu- 
pils from the high school to take a course in men- 
tal economics. 

Syracuse claims to be very high in the list of 
cities that have light school appropriations. Not 
a thing to boast of. 


NEW JERSEY. 

East Orange is building up fine school libraries. 
Hoboken is having one of the liveliest and 
bitterest echool rows on record. All but one of 
the old board of education have been reé'ected. 
Principal Elston has been removed from the 
principalship of the high school on the ground 
that he is ‘‘ found morally unfit.” Typewriting 
and stenography are to go into the high school 
curriculum. 

Mayor Haynes of Newark recommends that the 
city pay the expenses of the parochial schools 


| nel the buildings which he would have pro- 
dod eas per authorities, the church to _ 
allowed to select the teachers and the course 0 


study. 


NEBRSKA. 
State Editor, C, G. PEARSE, Beatrice. : 
The general features and most of the details of 
the program for the next meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association to be held in Lincoln, tbe 


- of Dec., have been arranged. The pro- 
a be a strong and attractive one. The 
preliminary program will be in the hands of ones 
teacher in the stata sometime during the month o 

a ° . 
— J. Hussey, for several years superintendent 
of the schools of Aarora, and later connected 
with the private normal school at Fremont, has 
been called to the principalship of the large private 
normal school at Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Supt. Frank A. Barton, of Pawnee County. 
has resigned his office, and Mr. C. O. Brown, of 
the Burchard echools, has been selected to fill his 
unexpired term. Superintendent Barton has charge 
of the Nebraska educational exhibit at Chicago, 
and was ob iged to relinquish his work as superin- 
tendent. His administration bas been one of the 
most successful in the state, and Superintendent 
Brown will fiod the schools of Pawnee County in 
good condition. : 
May let the graduating class of the Beatrice 
high school,in company with some of their teachers, 
spent the day in visiting the State University. 
The class numbers twenty-four. Several of them 
will attend the university next year. : 
The high echoo! at Hebron has been inspected 
by the university, and will be placed upon the ac- 
credited list. ; 
Professor John Clark Ridpath, the historian 
will lecture before the county institute of Richard- 
son County, during June. 
The Glee and Banjo Clubs of the University of 
Michigan, on their western trip, were handsomely 
received at their two Nebraska stops, Lincoln and 
Beatrice. 
The regents of the State University held an ex- 
tended meeting during April and made a namber 
of changes and promotions for the coming year. 
Dr. A. H.Edgren, now rector magnificus of the 
university at Gothenburg, Sweden, was selected for 
the Chair of Romance lavguages. The news of 
bis selection was cabled to Dr. Edgren, and an ac- 
ceptance has been received. The following were 
advanced in rank, with increase of salary : Profes- 
sor Little to be professor of mathematics; Profes- 
sor Hodgman to be associate professor of mathe- 
matics; Professor Stout to be adjunct professor of 
civil engineering; Professor Richards, adjanct 
professor of mechanic arts; Professor Allen, as- 
sociate professor of physics; Professor Owens, 
associate professor of electrical engineering; Pro- 
fessor Bowen, adjunct professor of physical train- 
ing. A chair of biology was established. 
Dr. F. 8. Billings, so long aud so widely known 
as director of the patho-biological laboratory at 
the agricultural experiment station has resigned, 
and will reside in Chicago. Insufficient appropri- 
ation, by the late lamented legislature, for con- 
tinuing the work of this department is the cause 
of Dr. Billiog’s resignation. 


OHIO. 
One of the.questions which Superintendent 
Morgan of Cincinnati instructed his principals to 


charge is, ‘‘ What is his or her qualification as q 
teacher ?’? One of the principals answered the 
question as follows in regard to his best teachor : 
**Sae bas a good conception of the true end of 
education and the methods by which her aim 
should be accomplished. She does not neglect 
morals to the exclusive development of intellect ; 
she does not load the memory with details first 
and essentials afterward; ehe does not clese her 
eyes to the fact that training is of paramount im. 
portance in the acquirement of knowledge, and 
that the power derived from such acquirement of 
knowledge is of more consequence to true growth 
chan the facts themselves. She appreciates that men. 
tal powers are of slow growth; that the brain, the 
organ of the mind, is variously active in different 
individuals ; that cells are concerned in all physical 
action; that cell activity prodaces waste and 
necessitates repair; that excessive and abnormal 
cell stimalation, caused by overtaxing methods, 
does positive and lasting injary to the welfare of 
the individaal, thwarting the harmonious develop- 
ment and precluding the attainment of happir eis,” 

The Southwestern Obio Association met at 
Hamilton with addresses by Doctors Ridpath and 
Milliken. Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of 
Miami University, paid his respects to Dr. Rice 
“ the expert! ”’ 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, B. W. BBANTNALL, Olympia. 


The high school has no legal status in Washing- 
ton, nor did it have during the state’s territorial 
days. High school courses, however, were pursued 
then as now where there was a sufficient number 
of pupils to justify the organization of clasoes in 
euch courses, and will no doubt continue to be in 
the future even though the law bearing on this 
subject remains unchanged. 

Var state constitution on this point reads as fol- 
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lows: ‘* The public school system shall include 
common schools, and such high schools, normal 
schools and technical schools as may hereafter be 
established. Bat the entire revenue derived from 
the common school fund, and the state tax for 
common schools shall be exclusively applied to the 
support of the common schools.”’ 

According to the classification of the public 
school system, the high school, in the opinion of 
two of our most prominent lawyers, Judge S. Roger 
Greene and Thomas Burke, cannot be regarded 
as a part of the common echool system of our 
state, and, therefore, cannot be legally maintained 
out of the money raised for common school pur- 
poses. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


There are 113 men, and 2670 women teachers 
in Philadelphia. 

Misses Wilcox and Hills of the William Penn 
Charter School will open a school for girls in Phil- 
adalphia, Oct. 3, at 1808 Spruce St. Two women 
could not have been found better qualified for the 
establishment of such a school than they. Suc- 
cess is assured from the start. 


[ For additiona) educational intelligence—Idaho, 
Michigan, New York—see next page. | 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 26-27: Teachers Institute, Rockport, Me. 
May 29: HampdenCounty Teachers’ Association ; 
High School Bailding, Springfield, Mass. 
Jane 2-3: Teachers’ Institute, Barnham, Me. 
Jane 3: New England Conference of Educational 
Workers; English High School, Boston. 
June 13; North Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Moorehead City, N. C. 
Jane 14: Alabama Colored State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Montgomery. 
June 17: Naugatuck Valley Asscciation; High 
School, Thomaston, Conn. 
Jane 20-22: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs. \ 
June 28-30: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick; Fredericton, N. B. 
June 20-Jaly 3: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead Cify, N. C. 
July 5-7: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Montgomery. 
July 5-Aug. 2: University Extension—Sammer 
Meeting; Philadelphia. 
July 10: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Louiaville, Ky. 
July 18-17: Southern Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ky. 
July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 
‘July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education ; Chicago, Ill 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 


May 29: Medicine and Surgery. 
Jane 5: Temperance. 


Jane 12: Moral and Social Reform. 

Jane 19: Commerce and Finance. 

Jaly 3: Masic. 

July 10: Literature. 

July 17: Education. 

July 31: Engineering. 

July 18: Art, Architecture, etc. 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 
cal Science, etc, 

Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Ang.28: Labor. 

Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 
Societies, 

Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 

Oct. 13: Public Health, 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The New England Conference of Educational 
Workers will hold a public meeting Saturday, 
Jane 3d, in English High School Hall, Mont- 
gomery street, Boston. Program: 

10004 mM. “Elementary Science as Related 
to Language Work”; Supt. W. B. Powell, 
Washington, D.C. Discussion : Supt.O. B. Bruce, 
Lynn. Prin. D. S. Farnham, Brookline, Mass. 

10.45. ‘‘Elementary Science as Related to 
Drawing and Art’’; Henry T. Bailey, agent 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 

11.15, Experience Talk :— Work by special 
teacher ; Prin. Lewis H. Dutton, Hancock School, 
Beston. Work by regular teachers; Prin. Henry 
L. Clapp, Geo. Putnam School. Work by special 
director; Miss S, E. Brasaill, director of Science 
Work. Quincy. 

1145. ‘ Edacational Value of a Museum”; 
Prof. W. H. Niles, president Boston Society of 
Natural History. 

Undr the direction of the Conference there will 
be an exhibit of school work in Elementary Sci- 
ence in the Drill Hall of the Eoglish High School, 
opening on Wednesday, May 31, and remaining 
open one week. 


The New England School Superintendents’ Agso- 
ciation held an interesting and valuable meeting in 
Boston on Saturday last. The report on reading 
was introduced by Supt. G. I. Aldrich of Newton, 
who dwelt upon the era of the single reader, the 
era of the supplementary reader, and the era of 
literature. Supt S. T. Datton of Brookline dis- 
cussed the subject of supp'ementary reading and 
briefly indicated lives oi reading in connection 
with geography and history as well as in relation 
to the general subject of literature. Sopervisor 
G. H. Martin of Boston divided the subject into 
two parte. (1) Training to think. (2) Securing 
a friendly acquaintance with good literature. A 
child may apparently read well orally, by imita- 
tion, without thought or feeling. The pupil 
reads, really and truly, only when the thought of 
the author is clearly in his mind. By such read- 
ing a valuable acquaintance with good literature 
may be obtained. Supervisor Louisa P. Hopkint 
of Boston, Superintendents Simpson of Portamouth, 
N. H., and Phillips of Bath, Me., and Rev. Dr. 
Qaint also spoke ably. The committee on sta- 
tistics reported in print. This report will be fally 
treated in an early JOURNAL. 

The followiug-named persons have been recently 
elected superintendents of schools: D. B. Locke— 
Winchendon, Lunenburg; Lonis A. Pratt—Ches- 
ter, Middlefield, Becket, and Washington; Mary 
L. Poland—Ludlow, Longmeadow, Wilbraham, 
and Hampden; Charles S. Lyman—Oxford, Mil- 
bury, and Dadley; C.W. Fearing—Provincetown, 
Wellfleet, Eastham, and Harwich; D. P. Dame— 
Greenfield; L. P. Nash— Gardner. 

Governor Rassell has appointed Supervisor Geo. 
H. Conley of Boston to succeed Dr. A. A. Miner 
upon the State Board of Education. Dr. Miner 
was the senior member of that body, having served 
twenty-four years. Mr. Conley ia specially fitted 
for the work from extended teaching service in 
Lowell and supervisory work in Boston. It is not 
often that a man so closely allied with echool work 
is appointed. 

Mrs. Jaliet J. Pierce, for eighteen years a much 
beloved and highly reepected teacher of the Emer- 
son School, Boston (J. Willard Brown, principal), 
died after an ilimess of two days last week. She 
was assistant superintendent in the largest Sunday 
School in East Boston, and in everyway a power 
in the community. Rarely is anyone mourned as 
universally as she is. 

Mr. James A. Page of the Dwight School, Bos- 
ton, gave a reception to all the teachers of the 
Dwight District at his new home on West Cedar 
atreet on Friday evening, banqueting them in royal, 
colonial style, in delightful contrast to the mode 
* at hand.”’ 

Agent Fletcher and Supervisor Sargent of the 
State Board of Education held a union teachers’ 
meeting at Northfield on Wednesday, the 10.h. 
Committee and teachers were present from Gill. 
Six lessons upon practical echool sutjects were 
given. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


The gradaates of tho Elm-Point Street School 
of Providence recently tendered a reception to Mr. 
J. M. Sawin in honor of his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as principal of the school. The program was 
one of the best we have ever seen, and all joined 
right heartily in the following song, written by 
one of their number for the occasion : 


GREETING SONG. 
Tune—'Auid Lang Syne.” 
To-night a song of greeting raise 
And wake the echoes here, 
As oft we did in childhood days 
With voices loud and clear. 
Chorus—Then join to-night the echool-mate tie, 
Live o’er school days once more ; 
Retarn to childhood ere we pass 
The morrow’s op’ning door. 


To night put all your cares away, 
Come with your hearts sglow, 
Bring all youth’s earnestness and cheer 
To sing the long ago. 
Chorus — 
Then raise the happy greeting song 
To school, and school-mates dear, 
To teachers who have gladly found 
A fruitful mission here. 
Chorus— 
We pray that blessings rich and sweet 
. May rest upon each one, 
And all at last from life’s great school 





May go with tasks well done, 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT. 


The 17th meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association was held in the State Mem- 
orial Hsll, Norwich Free Academy, on May 12th, 
In the grammar and high school section Mr. 
Frank Rollins, of New Britain, said regarding 
** The Practical Side of Science-Work and Nature 
Study: ”’ 

The standard by which a “liberal education ”’ 
are measured have changed most radically within 
the last quarter century, almost within the last 
decade. The standard course in college was once 
the academic course only; and to matriculate for 
any other course was to lose caste. Jast now, 


however, an honorable college course and a prep- 
aration for practical life may be one and the same. 
The high school has followed the examp!e of the 
university in extending ite work in science; and 
even the grammar school is expected to contribute 
something toward popular intelligence in this jine. 
In one respect the work of the high school and of 
the grammar school must excel that done by the 
colleges twenty years ago. It must be practical to 
the last possible degree ; must furnish personal ex 

perience along with body of fact. High school 
and grammar school alike must proceed alorg the 
line of inductive laboratory work. This will de- 
mand money from the community and labor and 
time from the teacher; but it will be worth all 
that it costs. 

Upon the topic of ‘Geometry in Grammar 
Geades’’ Miss Jennie E. Chapin, of Willimantic, 
said: ‘‘Geometry should be begun in the kinder. 
garten, and coutinue through the school course, 
since the true mathematical order is geometry, 
arithmetic, and algebra. Bat when this order is 
—e the grammar school must eupply the 
ack. 

The purpose of teaching geometry is three-fold. 
First, to supply pupils with images of limitations 
in space. Again,to teach the relations of these 
space-images to one another; also the relations of 
their parts; and lastly, it is to train pupils to 
reason about these images; that is, to establish 
sameness snd difference among relations. 

The ephere, cube, cylinder, equare prism, and 
right triangular priem are taught firet. The trans- 
ition from solids to planes and lines is an easy 
matter. The purpose of the second part of geom- 
etry can be attained by means of problems, to be 
solved with pencil, raler, and after a little, com- 
passes. Before beginning the third part of geom- 
etry—training in r ing—present to the clase 
some of the theorems designed to be demontrated 
later on, in the form of questions. Let the recita- 
tion hour be a study hour, not a testing hour. 

Miss Mary E. Bradley of Willimantic advocated 
a high ideal in the character and extent of gram- 
mar school work in English, with the considera- 
tion of instruction in technical gr mmar merely as 
a@ means toanend. A knowledge of the latter is 
necessary as a foundation for higher work in 
English. 

Miss E, E. Carlisle of Norwich presided over the 
primary section, where Miss Mary Allen of Dan- 
ielsonville said upon the subject of ‘* Literatare ”’ : 

As one half of the children leave school at the 
age of ten, and three fourths at twelve, they should 
be early taught to appreciate good literature, not 
by scraps, but by well-selected beoke. Much sci- 
ence teading should be given. Every child is a 
born naturalist; hence his reading should be upon 
subjects which he has learned to know in the world 
about him. 

Mies M. G. Flynn of Norwich advocated science 
teaching, which should be related to the pupil’s 
other studies. Above all, it must be interesting ; 
and with children the greatest interest centers in 
that which has life. Hence especial prominence 
should be given to the study of live animale. 
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A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 








The report of the Committee on Admission to 
High Scoool on Certificate; when Practical ? How 
far desirable ? was made by the chairman, Princi- 
pal R P. Keep, of the Norwich Free Academy. 
This committee resulted from a discussion at last 
year’s meeting, a discussion which the JOURNAL 
touched upon editorially at the time. (The gist 
of Dr. Keep’s paper will be given in the JouR- 
NAL later.) 

The report made a profound impression, and 
was discussed with spirit by Mesérs. Verplank, 
Bishop, Keigroin, Jensen, Morrill, Harrison, and 
Jennings, and Misses Goodwin and Carlisle, 

Dr. W. G. Anderson, of Yale, spoke upon 
physical training, suggesting in an informal way a 
number of exercises by which the teacher may 
correct bad habits in standing or sitting, round 
shoulders, awkwardness in gesture etc., so notice- 
able among pupils. Dr. Truman J. Backus, of 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a valuable 
historical address upon ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,’’ 
presenting a multiplicity of new facts regarding 
this famous character in a very entertaining manner. 
The new officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent—Mr. F. A. Bagnall Stafford Springs; Vice 
President—Mr. H. W. Keigwin, Norwich; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer—Mr. F. H. Bushnell, Preston ; 
Ex-Committee—Mies Winnifred Wood, Danielson- 
ville; Miss M. M. Hill, Williamantic, and Miss 
Agnes Lindsey, Putnam. 

ELLA A. FANNING 











It is very difficult. 


to convince (Why 
children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 


Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 
that children are heir to. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











WANTED, 


In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
WN. E. Bureau of Fducation 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 





WANTED, 


The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, ina New Englend Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. & Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Roston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Col'ege, a lady teacber of Piano, Vio- 
lin, and Vocal Music, Sept. ist, 1893; salary, $600. 
Apply at once to 
HikAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn. a lady teach- 
er of Drawing ee in the public schools. 
Salary, $600. Apply to 
se PHIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 











Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by senn- 
inga new yearly subseriptiod’ 
NEW ENG, PUB. CO., 3 Somerset #t., Boston, 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 





Title. 
El Nuevo Mundo . ; ; : 
Select Works of Benjamin Franklin 
Froebel Letters . . ; 
Pieces to a . : 
Memoir of Bronson Alcott 
Tales from Spenser . P : 
Memoirs of My Indian Caree » 
Outlines of the Principles of History 
An Advanced Arithmetic ° ‘ 
An Elementary Arithmetic . , ; 
A Short History of the English People 
Adventuresin Thule. . ‘ 
Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels 
Social Struggiers . : . ° 
Memory Gems , . 4 ° 
The Life and Work of John Ruskin . 
Sally Daws, and Other Stories . . 
Outlines of Roman History , : ° . 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 
Block Chas. H. Kerr & Co, Chicago 


Sargent Lee & Shepard, Boston $0 75° 
Heinemann 7 a 

Benedict oe ” 50 
Sanborn Roberts Bros. 7 3 50 
Maclehose Macmillan & Co, New York 50 
Campbell % Mg ” 8 60 
abe Ginn & Co, Boston 1 10 
Cook Cropsey Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston = 
Green Harper & Bros, New York 5 00 
Monrog ” eg a 1 25 
Biack “ Ty . 80 
Barnes Lougmans, Green & Co, N Y 1 25 
Boyesen Chas. Scribner’s Sons, sd 1 25 
Chancellor A. Flanagan Chicago 12 
Collingwood Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 5 00 
Harte ry Ty “ of 1 23 
Pelham G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 75 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. HovuGuTon, Mirriin & Co. of 
Boston and New York, have compiled a new and 
unique catalogue for the use of those interested in 
School Libraries. Its strong feature lies in the 
fact that the books listed are wholly from those 
adopted by the Boards of Education of some seven 
or eight important states for their Pablic School 
Libraries. Thus each book has the especial recom 
mendation of having been selected by competent 
authoricies, making the catalogue particularly de- 
sirable for the use of any one who is choosing 
books for young people, either for public, school, 
or home libraries, 

The siza, kind of type, number of psges, and 
price of each book are given, with a brief descrip- 
tion or comment intimating ite contents aod gen- 
eral aim. Figures representing the school grades 
for which the book is considered suitable are en- 
tered in the margin. 

The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of 
this catalogue to anyone interested in School 
Libraries. / 

LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN issue a new 
and attractive catalogue of their rapidly growing 
list—now above 100—of widely used and profes- 
sionally creditable text-books in Mathematice, 
English, Latin, Greek, Orthography, Literatare, 
Physiology, History, Political, Mental and Moral 
Science, Reading and Miscellaneous subjects. Of 
course the books that stand at the front are 
their great series of mathematics and language. 
This house has been careful to select no author 
who was rot sare to be a sucess; ; to let no book go 
out until it bas been skillfally prepared and care- 
fully psrfected ; and none has been more fortuoate 
in getting progressive authors who have the iostinct 
for using only the new things that are sure to abide. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, the heaviest im- 
porters of choice books, as well as one of the 
largest American publishers of the ‘‘ best books,’’ 


issue a new and ‘bewitching’ catalogue. Ii 
contains the names of thousands of books, almost 
every one of which a man would like to have in 
his hbrary. The great value of such a collection 
of titles is that it keeps one in touch with what is 
best, and it enables him to know where to go for 
what he needs and tell what it will cost to pos- 
sesa it. 

IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Ca Aire, and sto 
pA ae Union Horst, Oppesite Grand Cen 


600 dsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
severe per day. European plan. Elevators and 
“pocacrants napa 

urants supp th the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving per- 

fect satisfaction. They are highly 
sensitive, and repeated tests show 
that they retain this sensitiveness 
No other 


films are so free from imperfec- 


as well as glass plates. 


tion; none so uniform; none so 


reliable. Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 











SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE. 


The annual session of the Sauveur Summer Col- 
lege of Languages will be held at Rockland, III., 
this year. The following are the names of the 
faculty : 

Frevch, and a course of training in the teaching of 
French. by the Natural Method: L. Sauveur, Ph.D., 
LL D, President. 

Latin, and a course of training in Latin by the Sau- 
veur Method: James H, Dillard, M.A., D.L., Vice- 
President. 

German, and a course of training in the teaching of 
German by the Natural Method: Wilhelm Bern 
hardt, Ph.D., (University of Leipsic, Germany), 
Washington City, 0.0. 

Ancient aud Modern Greek, and a course of train 
ing in Greek by the Natural Method: J. P. Levtsa 
kos, LL D. 

Italian and French: L. D. Ventura, (Graduate of 
University of Pisa Italy), St. Paul, Minn, 

French: Henri Marion, Professor of French, U. S. 
Naval Academy. Annapolis, M.D. 

French ((hidren’s Department): Mme. P. P. 
ates, Miss Gordon’s School, caeeseip ae, Pa. 

rench: Mm*, Marion, Annapolis, Md. 

Spavish: Don Eugenio T. Iglesiasy Agrait, A.B., 
Boston. Mass. 

German: Friedrich Karl Brede, A.M, Friend’s 
School, Philadelphia. 

Anglo Saxop: Charles L Crow, Ph.D. (Gottingen), 
Norfolk Va 

Art Course: Miss Sophie P. Stevens, Principal of 
Stevens School, New Gloucester. 

Manager and Treasurer: Miss E. L. Herrick. 

Physical Culture: Miss R. M. Gyles, A.B., Rock 
ford Unilege, Ll. 

Latin: Miss I. E. Bruce, Miss Armstrong’s School, 
Cincinnati, Uhio, 





— A little down town school pupil astonished 
her teacher by saying that a circle was ‘'aline thai 
was crooked all the way ’round.’’— Phiia. Call, 


| 
| EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
IDAHO, 
| The second annual session of the Idaho State 
| Teachers’ Association, held recently in Boise City, 
was in all reepects a very satisfactory meeting. 
The Association is now fally organized, and already 
recognized as an educational factor in the state. 
Some of the members traveled nearly one thousand 
miles to attend this meeting. Boise teachers were 
out in full force, and Superintendent Fariss of 
Pocatello brought to the meeting his entire staff. 
Unfortunately the entire list of executive cfficers 
was absent. Superintendent Higgias of Boise was 
made president pro tem. of the association, and by 
his prompt action and discreet managemert aesu: 
the success of the meeting. Miss Carrie Blair 
was made permanent secretary. The papers pre- 
sented were upon well-chosen themes and merito- 
rious; that of Miss Anoa Taylor of the Boise High 
School, upon ‘ Eaglish Literature,’’ being eepec- 
ially valuable. The resolutions sdopted favored a 
more rigid spplication of the law governing the 
iesuance of state and county certificates ; pledged 
the convention to aid in parsing the constitutional 
amendment to separate the ex-officio county super- 
intendency from the office of probate jadge ; ten- 
dered the State University o Gperation in adjusting 
the common school course to the requirements of 
the university; and took strong ground as to the 
higher professional preparation of the teacher. 
The next meeting of the association will be h+ld in 
Pocatello, the ‘* gate vity’’ of Idaho, F. B. Gault, 
president of the State University, is the president 
of the Association. The outlook for the Idaho 
State Teachers’ Association is indeed en ing. 
It asks admieeion to the circle of state associations. 
MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L, BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

The amendment to tbe state constitution chang- 

ing the salary of state euperintendent of public ix- 


struction from $1000 to $2000 wes carried at the 
spring election. 

Olivet College has just secured a bequest of $90, 
000 from the B C Icwin estate. 

Sopt. O. L. Miiler, of St. Louis, has been elec- 
ted saperintendent of Charlotte schools for the 
next school year. 

Sapt. Geo. R. Catton of Kalkaska succeeds 
Supt. E. P. Church in charge of the Cadillac 
echools. 

Considerable controversy has been aroused in 
Detroit over the plans for the new high school 
building, the ladies in particular declaring them 
not in accord with the best established principles 
of hygiene. 

The nineteenth annual association of the super- 
intendents of public schools was held at the ex- 
ecative parlors, Lansing, Thursday” evening and 
Friday, May 11, and 12. 


BEW YORK. 

At the regular meeting of the New York Soci- 
ety of Pedagogy, on May 18, in the City College, 
Hon. Adolph L. Sanger, president of the board of 
education, reads a paper on ‘* The Conservation of 


Individuality. At the first fall meeting, ex-Sapt. 
Thomas F. Harrison will read a paper on ‘* The 
Place of Geography in Our School Curricalum.”’ 

Western Untario Institute met at Canadaigua 
racextiy, The most important work was by 
Prof. James M. Milne of Oneonta. Prof. W. L. 
Sprague of Boffalo lectured on Athens, 

The Falton County lostitute held its recent 
session at Johnstown, with Isaac H. Stout as con- 
ductor. Mr. J. F. Crooker, state superintendent, 
was present. 

Prof. A. M. Wright conducted the recent inati- 
tate at Newport. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen has closed a well attend- 
ed course of ten lectures on literature to the New 
York Pablic School Teachers’ Association. 











THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the sub-criber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, posta) 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISAING Co., 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass, 


ADDRESS postal to Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
26 Joho street, New York, for their book of 48 
Prize Poems on the pen. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Teacher—Johuny, write a whole namber. 
Jobnoy’s slate shows a cipher. 
fe rel tee that, Johnny ? 
ny— that the onlv number that has a hol 
right through it.—New York W. orld. F “_ 


Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimi Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drnug- 
oo in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 


Mrs. Winslow’ i . 
: ow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 


— Teacher; Can any of you, boys, tell me what 
the Great Piague was? Tommy: Lessons. a 
—Peoria Herald. 








NOW IS THE TIME to secure new subscribers 


to the 
Journal of 


_Education. 








ANY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER sending 


a new prepaid subscription 


can have as a commission either 


MONTHS CREDIT ON HIS 
OWN SUBSCRIPTION, 


BOOK he may choose 


Sx 


OR ANY 


retailing at 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 










$1.00. 


If any book is desired costing 
more than $1.00, secure 
additional subscriptions, or the 
balance can be sent in cash. 


PUBLISHING CO, 











WHICH IS THE BEST TO TRY, 
out of all the medicines that claim to help 
women? Wouldn’t it seem to be the one 
which costs you —s unless it does help? 
That is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
There’s no other. But if that doesn’t benefit 
or cure, in the case of every tired or ailing 
woman, she’ll have her money back. 

In building up exhausted or overworked 
women, and in all the weaknesses and dis- 
orders of womanhood, nothing can compare 
with this medicine. For periodical pains, 

rolapsus and other displacements, bearing- 

own sensations, weak back, and “fe e 
complaints” of every kind, it is a safe, cer- 
tain, and guaranteed remedy. 





Where other things can only help your Ca- 
tarrh for a time, Dr. e’s Catarrh Remedy 
will completely cure. he makers of this 
medicine mean what they say—they offer 
$500 reward for any incurable case of Ca- 
tarrh. Sold by druggists. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for May is a notable number. [t 
opens with three articles bearing on Mgr. Satolli’s 
Mission to America.’’ Bishop Jobn H. Vincent 


writes on ‘* The Pope in Washineton’’ Leonard 
W. Bacon on ‘An American Vic2roy from the 
Vatican,” and Dr. James F. Loughlin on ‘* Rome 
a True Ally of the Republic.’”’ George Kennan 
discusses ‘‘The Raugsian Extradition Treaty.’’ 
Charles Francis Adams calls attention to ‘‘ Mr 
Cleveland’s Tasks and Opportunities’? ; Dr. John 
S. Billings treats of ‘‘ Municipal Sanitation: De- 
fects in American Cities’; ‘* The Toledo Labor 
Decisions ’’ are discussed by two articles. Aldace 
F. Walker states and considera ‘* Recent Labor 
Ruliogs by Federal Courtg,’’ and Col. Carroll D. 
Wright ‘Compulsory Arbitration an Impossible 
Remedy ’’; Frank B. Tracy treats of “‘ Menacing 
Sccialism in the Western States’; Major J. W. 
Powell anawera the question ‘‘Are Oar Indians Be- 
coming Extinct ?'’ Mrs. Ellen H. Richards dis- 
cusses ‘* Scientific Cooking in the New England 
Kitchen’’; Dr. J. M. Rice continues his series on 
achoole, treating of ‘*‘ The Public Schools of Min- 
neapolis and Others.’”’ Thomas F. Dennis states 
some of the ‘‘Anomalies of Our Private Pension 
System.’’ To the thoughtful reader the Forum is 
an indispensable magazine. Price, $5 00 a year; 
50 cents a copy. New York: Union Sqaare: The 
Forum Poblishing Co. 


— The number of Harper's Weekly, published 
May 10th, is largely devoted to the illastration 
of subjects connected with the opening of the 


World’s Columbian Exposition. It is remarkable 
both for the attractive quality of ite contents and 
for the amount of matter presented. Among its 
most striking attractions is a four-pege illustration 
by Nichols, giving a general view of the Exposition 
from the lake, and of the Peristyle as seen from 
the Grand Court; an illuetration of the Liberal 
Arte Building; a view of the German Village; 
a picture by Graham of the Midway Plaiseance ; 
illustrations of the Golden Doorway of the Trars- 
portation Building, and of the Central Power Plat 
avnexed to the Machinery Hall, eto., etc. The 
pumber also contains besides other timely and ex- 
tertaining features, a detective story by A. Conan 
Doyle, entitled ‘‘ The Adventare of the Musgrave 
Ritual,’’ illustrated, and an article by the Hon. T. 
J. Greary on ‘‘The Other Side of the Chinese Ques 
tion,’’ following the article by Mr. Riordan in the 
preceding number of the Weekly. 





— Lippincott’s Magazine for May has for its 
usual complete story one by Rosa Nonchette Carey, 
entitled ‘‘ Mra. Romney.’’ This is by no means 


the only claim that this popular magazine hae to 
public favor. Its articles that follow the ‘‘ story’’ 
are, as a rule, fresh and original, and on topics of 
general interest. Ia this number Jobn Banting 
writes of ‘’ The Society of the Cincinnati,’’ fully 
iiustrated. Louise Chandler Moulton hee «an 
excellent poem entitled ‘‘ A Cry from the Dark ’’ ; 
Cornelia Kane Rathbone continues her notable 
stories, — No. 3 is ‘‘A Pastel’’; Arthur D. F. 
Randolph hes a poem called ‘ Triamvirate ”’ ; 
James Cox writes of and illustrates ‘‘ New St. 
Louis’’?; Dora Reed Goodale has one of her 
charming poems, ‘‘ The Soul of Man’’ ; Gertrude 
Atherton has a st ort story, illustrated ; Charlotte 
Pendleton a poem entitled ‘‘ In Quiet Days”; 
Prof. L. M. Houpt treate of ‘‘ Colonel Pope and 
bis Plan for Roads”? ; M. Croften treats of 
“ The Men of the Time.”” The miscellany of 
this megezine is always bright and entertaiving. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents, Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


—The May Arena has for its frontispiece an 
admirable portrait of Louis Chandler Moulton. 
William Ordney Partridge treats of ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can School of Sculpture’; Prof. Orells Cone, 
D.D., of ‘* Evolution ef Christianity Prior to Dr. 
Abbott’’; Helen Campbell of Women Wage- 
Earners’’; Frederick L. Hcffman of ** Suicides 
and Modern Civilization’”?; W. D. McCrackan. 
A.M., tells ‘‘ How to Introduce the Initiative and 
Referendum’; James L. Cowles treats of ‘* Ruil- 
way Tariffs”; Tessa L. Kelso gives ‘* Some Eco- 
nomic Features of Public Libraries’’; Theo. F. 
Seward considers ‘The Brotherhood of Christian 





Unity’; Kate Buffington Davis explains ‘* Prac- 
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tical Theosopby ’’?: Louise Chandler Monlton con- 
tributes ‘' Four Strange. True Stories’’; Hon. 
Ignatius Donnelly and Prof. Felix E. Schilling 
gives the closing argument for defendant and 
plaintiff ‘‘ In the Tribunal of Literary Criticiem.”’ 
Gerald Massey has a poem entitled ‘The An- 
aewered Prayer.’’ The editorial on present day 
tendencies treat of ‘'‘ Room for the Soul of Man.’’ 
The leading books of the month are reviewed by 
able critics. Price, $5.00 per year; 50 cents a 
copy. Boston: The Arena Pab. Co. 


—A New York daily paper, taking up the idea 
conveyed in Flammarion’s exciting novel, ‘‘ Omega : 


The Last Days of the World,”’ has interviewed a 
number of the leading men in all professions as to 
what they would do if science were to predict to- 
morrow that the end of the world would arrive 
within the next thirty daye. The answers are vari- 
ous and curious, and heighten the interest which ie 
felt in the second part of Fiammarion’s great 
novel, which appears in the May Cosmopolitan. 
It is a question which everyone will find interesting 
to ask of himself: What would you do if within 
six weeks the end of the world were certain ? 
Probably no novel which has ever appeared in an 
American magezine has been more elaborately 
illustrated by more distinguished artiste. ‘‘Ameri- 
can Society in Paris’’ will interest all who have 
hed occasion to make even a short residence in the 
French capital. There is also an elaborate descrip- 
tion of Professor Grav’s marvellous invention, the 
telantograph. New York: The Cosmopolitan. 


— The California Illustrated Magazine for May 
devotes an interesting article to ‘* The Columbian 


Exposition, with copious illustrations by J. J 
Peatfield. The other leading papers are “ If.’’ by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox; ‘‘Sammer Days in Kash- 
mir’’?; ‘‘Among the Pampas Plumes"’; ‘* Lost 
Reces of Arizona’’; ‘ Colambus,”’ “ Vespucius,’’ 
and ‘‘ Magellan’’; ‘‘ Some California Writers ”’ ; 
** Oa the Viga Canal,’’ a picture of which in early 
morning is the frontispiece; ‘'On the Trail of a 
Monatain Lion,”’ and ‘‘ Jananese Folk Lore,’’ all 
of which articles ave well illustrated. The other 
articles are numerous and varied. The questions 
of the day discussed are the ‘“ Labor Question,’’ 
and *’ Manual Training Schools.’”’ Is is a very en- 
tertaining number. Wrice, 25 cents a copy. San 
Francisco, Cal.: The California Pub. Co. 


— The Overland for May has its usual bright 
and fresh Western stories and eketches. An im- 


portant article is on ‘‘ The Architecture of San 
Francisco,’ by the artist Peixotto with excellent 
sketches. The paper on silver is an incisive review 
of the silver question from the gold standpoint. 
There are several very clever stories and sketches, 
among them are ‘‘ My Boarder’’ and ‘‘ The Hyp- 
notized Ghost.’’ A poem by John Vance Cheney 
entitled ‘‘ Columbus’’ is a dramatic presentation 
of the last days of the great discoverer. The illus- 
trated papers on sheep shearing and silk culture 
are full of interesting facts. San Francisco: The 
Overland. 


— The Pali Mall Magazine, Vol. I., No 1, May, 
1893, has just cometohend. This is a beautifully 


illustrated and finely executed number of a new 
international magazine of 128 pages. It contains 
a great variety of readable articles in prose and 
poetry. The regular contributors announced are: 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Rhoda Broughton, 
The Countess of Cork, W. L. Courtney. Mre. Parr, 
J. Asbley-Sterry, Theodore Watts, I. Zangwill, 
and others. The American edition is published by 
the International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane 
St., New York. Price, $3.00’ per year. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May 
is a number of special value to studants of Science 


and the mechanic arte. It covers the entire field 
of chemistry and electricity as well as engineering 
and the other natural sciences. The topics treated 
in this nnomber—‘‘ The Pampiog Engine,’’ ‘* The 
Gas Engine,’’ ‘‘ Resistance to Ship’s Motion,” a 
natural law newly discovered, and ‘‘ From Mine to 
Farnace,’’ — are written by experts. There is an 
ob'taary of Engene Nogent, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Institute. Price, $5 00 a year; single 
copy, 50c. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 


—Cassell’s Family Magazine for May is more 
than -usually attractive. The leading article 


‘* Home Readers in Vacation’’ reminds us that 
the vacation is near—would that we could spend 
ours in the beautiful ‘lake country’’ here de- 
scribed! There is much practical information in 
the psper ‘‘My Packing Cases and What I Did 
with Them.’’ The Family Doctor gives us a les- 
son on the liver which is certainly timely. Ar- 
other timely article is on lilies. There are several 
stories, and the Fashion Department will be found 
valuable. Cassell Pab.Co. New York: $1.50. 


— The Phrenolooical Journal and Science of 
Health for May contains a portrait and eketch of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. There is also a portrait 
and sketeh of Chalkley J. Hambleton. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

Blue and Gray, for May; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Patriotic Pub. Oo. 

University Extension, for May; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Philadelphia 

Home and Country. for May; terms, $2 50 a year. 
a Loft — W. Kay. 

e Pans or May; terms, $1.00 a year. 
D. Lothrop Oo . S 4 

Scribner's Magazine, for June; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons 

Godey. for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
Goney Sine $ 

e obe, May, August: terms, $2.00 a year. 
Chicago: Wm, Henry Thorne. 


Boston: 





YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Leaves Ogden June 26 for a 20 days’ trip 18 days 
in camp. Total expense from Ogden, $75. For 
Teachers. both ladies and gentlemen. Personally 
conducted by DAVID A. CURRY, Prin, of New West 
Acad ,Ooden. Utah. “Address as above for particulars. 


School of Expression 
Freeman PI., Beacon St., Mass. 
Vocal. Literary, and other Art studies. Send for 
plan of Summer Term, July 1, Lake Bluff, Ill,, near 
Chicago, with Ar’ Courses for Teachers and Clergy 
men at World's Fair. eow 


Restore Your Eyesight. 


Cataracts, Scars, or Films can be absorbed, Paral 
yzed Nerves restored, Diseased Eves or Lids cured. 
A Home Treatment: ‘no risk’ Hundreds con 
vinced. Pamphlet free. THE EYE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SBCHOOL UVILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 

















‘W. A. HAYWARD, T3unts” 


Manutacturers of 
School, 


a.a-and Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantiv bound in cloth. Price, 31.6 
Address NEW ENG. P CO., 
Somerset St.. Boston, Masa. 























Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 
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Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 Firrn AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL'S "sceney® 
. . ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally cr by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—fiom tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
in demand. Superintepa ents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
onudence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled 
‘eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6—Avgust 16- Greek, Latin, Ger. 
man, French, English, Kiocution, Philosophy. Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Political 
and Social Science Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
trv, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 

Fer circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, ithaca, N. Y. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior aavaa 
es to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 
Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientificCourse 
General education. Speciaity, Vivil Engineering. 
Address: President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 














American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St Louis, Mo, 17TH YEAR 
































NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
all brarches of industrial drawing, 
school, Newbury, corner of xeter Btrect. yas, - 
Ww A n. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL S0HOOL, 
” yt both sexes. AT Wo 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


Stas NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, the 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 
— J. @. GreEenovan, Principal. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS for the Southern States are being called for in such numbers that our supply is running 
short Here are extracta from a letter received today (May 18), from a super:ntendent 
through whom we filled two positions last year: ‘“ The schoo! board has placed at my dispoeal $1,350 with which 
to employ Saree extra teachers next year. for nine months. (1) One is to teach children of the first year at school 
—almost excinsively little girls of from 7 to 9 yeara ol4, children of the frat families here. They are not attend. 
ing school now, but if I could get a euperior primary teacher, a popular and Jovable woman, they would attend 
school next year. Of course I can get Gret-petennty grade teachers in Texas—the woods are full of them ; but 
there are teachers and teachers ; I can get none that sult me out here. I want one who knows how to teach chil- 
dren to read,—how to teach in a scientific, professional FOR course she must give them physical training, 
manner ; not a dead. dry pre Jormu \esson hearer. Of singing, object lessons, and ‘all that.’ (2) The 
second teacher will proba 70 required to teach the 4th grade. I want a teacher who really knows how to teach 
Reading, Penmanship, avd Language ; also Geograpby. Arithmetic will take care of itself—that is, the children 
enerally get on well enough in number, even witha r teacher ; but not one teacher in fifty seems to snow 
ow to get good results in these other branches. (3) The third teacher is for 7th grade. She must be strong in 
government ; a woman with a bigh sense of good order, and = who will win affection as well as respect. In no 
case do I want a mere lesron hearer. I have so much confidence in yonr good Judgmept and good TEXAS 
faith that I am giad to leave the whole matter with you,’ So you see what they want there: 
pretty sound and well put itis, too. Do you want to go to Texas? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 





Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present M r, he secured to its members, in salaries, an of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 








Dr. Hiram Orcutt,—Dear Sir : 
Misses -/- and D——, teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 

(as described below). What can you do for us? 
Very truly yours, 





Eva@ene C. Stevens, 
Supt. City Schools. 


Teachers seéking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We needa lady for Latin and English, salary $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and English, $900. We also have a large number of vacancies for ladies and gentlemen: sala 
from $300 to $2000. Circulars free. 





L, B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th 8t., (G) ALLENTOWN, Paries. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100. PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12014 8o.8 8t.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York,” | Ohicago, Til.” | Hartford,Conn. | LosAngeles, Gal.’| Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. tar SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for g00d teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. ” 

Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


Miss E, F. FOSTER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


K F v R & H U Y § S 0 0 ii GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results. Circulars for stamp. 
3161 Positions Filled. ae Nee 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School Barca (tecrican schoo Bereax) & W. 14th St, NewYork, 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ust thane wings Sangeet (AA C, B. RUGGLES & CO. “ave ctu ice? 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Odio. 

CHOOL BOARDS wesc Nec; bea Wabash Av., Chicnge. Uonndential infor 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principais, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 


them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 

















ROM Prof, W. N. RICE, Editor Oklahoma School Herald. 
NORMAN, OKLA, March 27, 1893 
The gentlemen who are mavaging the SouthwesternEducational Bureau are well known 
tome. They are stirring business men, of unquestioned integrity, and in every way worthy of the 
confidence of those with whom they may do business. 
W. N. Rics, Ed. Oklahoma School Herald. 
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The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 9 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A BUREAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 


| Teachers Wh. Would Be 
IN l | NE For positions they especially desire , 


For choice and deserved promotion 
For other locations and better salaries, 
Should write for particulars to 
Our Eastern Managers: 4 
| Del.—Md.—E. D. MORDAUGH, Easton, Md. 
New England—H. J. CHAsB, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New Jers: y—M. H. PADDOOK, 23 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 


New York—E L. Monrose, Coxsackie, 
Or to Central Office for complete list of State Managers. 









i uM Mapa tne Hpbte Cured in 10 
to2 ays. No pay Cc 
P| OP d. STH uaN Tl esace One 

















JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 






Vol. XXXVII.—No. 21. 
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Send vour name and address 
to the publishers, J. B. LIPPIN- 
COTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
and they will be pleased to 
send you free an illustrated 
list of “Books for Summer 
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Reading.” 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Puatishens, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
* Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


ga Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


=—— PEN LETTERING. = 


When we have something that is absolutely new and good we want the public to 
know the fact as soon as possible. Now who of all the JouRNAL’s readers will send 
us the first order for Pen Lettering ? 

It is a portfolio containing 24 sheets of alphabets, with double that number of 
designs, ancient and modern, plain and ornamental. The object of this collection is to 
provide aJl who are interested in such work with a large variety of forms that can be 
perfectly imitated with a pen. 

The cost of Pen Lettering is only 25 CENTS by mail, and the portfolio can be 
made fully as serviceable as many elaborate books, which are sold at a much higher 

rice. By the way, why not send for our Catalogue of Home Amusements, compris- 

ing Games, Toys, and Puzzles, 1893 edition, while it is fresh from the press? Our 
Home Amusements are decidedly educational, and there may be a good many sugges- 
tions for you in this pamphlet. Br SURE AND FIND US AT THE WoORLD’S FAIR. 


Mitton Braptey Co. .. 





Factory and Home Office: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 

For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2 00 and Territory in the United States, $7 59. 

For the School. ‘The Globe Mand Atlas, with | For the Library, The Werld at Home Atlas, 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1 00. United States, $8.00. 


| 
‘or sale by ali booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philoso 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. phy of Expresslon. Sclentifc and 


ce Summer Session at Cottage City. Address for Illustrated Catalo: 


talogue. 
HENRY L. BOUTHWI K, y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, og ass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


8 Appleton Street, Boston. / 

















Established by 


Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889. AMY MORRIS HOMANS. Director 


Publishers. LACKBOARD 


Boston Foreign Book Store. c L OTH. 


It & Oo., 
Agency for the Publications of Henry He Ste a 

Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Ber 36 im. wide, per yd., 7 " 
Oo. New York; Hachette & Oo., London ; Dr. L. 45 in. wide, ” S5.60 
Sauveur ; &c. discounts to Boards of Education. 


&e. 
tock ¢ rted and American Books ip 

aR x. = vepient Languages at lowest pri-| wy. BEVERLEY HARISON, 69 Fifth Ave,, N. y, 

School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


oes, Catalogues 6@, application. 
SOME Darl 


L SCHOENHOF, 
Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
Eagerten, 144 ‘Tremont Street. Boston. 
“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems, A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 


ing little musical sketch. Price 25 cents. “SONGS 


f vou are a beginner, get the new method. 
x French Wisk or Without a Master,’’ 

OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo, F. Rootand. c. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 


ol., $1.00. Lf you know some French, subscribe to 
. Lx ‘euanoare® ($2 00 a vear), a French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, Dove 
sketches, etc., also many exercises which are cor 
rected free of charge. Difficulties explained. ; 
coer eee Gehonl of Langues 4 Satie cena he adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Tne ae Ee ee COL MADISON Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts, 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. Az its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A sma!! type 














BERLI1Z & CO, MaDIsON 8Q, NEW YORK. 


DAYNARD. MERRILL, & CQ., 


43,45, and 47 East Zonth St., New York, 
—— P' BLI8sa —— 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 





, 1 of Penmanship. edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
ED'S ' tom ee’ headers . books]. in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
MAYNAKD’S English Classic Series. celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 


cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”. The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit. 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY-—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER: ON’S Histories. 
THUMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. ~« W BEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER. 


Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. TISEEBS mwentien please this Jeurnal. 


for Special Rates 


"° CHAUTAVOUA oo {rom New England. 


With STOP-OVER at CHAUTAUQUA, address “W. A. DUNCAN, Seojy, Syracuse, N, Y. 


The H. EK. HOLT 


(LEXINGTON, MASS.) 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 4%» /nstitufe of Vocal Harmony. 


Two Sessions in 18903. 


Beginning at Lexington August 8, and closing with graduating exercises Aug. 25. A Westerm branch 
of the School will open in the ATHENAZUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, July 19, and close Aug. 2. ’ 
Send for circulars. Address Mgrs. H. E. HOLT, sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


The EIGHTEENTH Session of the School will be held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEG E, Reino} to begin July 3d. 


This location has been selected because of its For board and rooms address the manager. Miss 
proximity to the Chicago Exposition . ©. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, III. 
Langusges Taught ;— «rench, German. Spanish, | For information and circulars, address 


























Modern Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Anctent Greek ; Dra. L. SAUVEUR, 
also Art Course and Physical Culture 5 Copley St., Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 
If Teachers would 


sere vo’ PROBLEM tow to vist the 
WORLD’S FAIR 


from luxuriously at a minimum of cost. from 
$55 New York, INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES, BOSTON, $57 
Address 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TOURIST CO., 


39 Broadway. N. Y. 
380 Ames Building, Boston, 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


Suggestions for Color Teaching. 

This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. 

Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 

It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 
and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 

. a a oye One Dollar. . 

or copies of this book or information r i 

Colored Saas address the publishers. es ee 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. Tenth St., New Work. 151 Wabash Av., Uhicag°. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Pa Par esas 
ya . For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


These photographic enlargements, ranging from three to eight feet in length, 
q are reproduced from imported photographs ef ancient and modern art and sub- 
- wy of architectural and historic interest. They are so treated that they can 
framed without glass, and are now being adopted by many schools for deco 














HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF- 
ERENCES GIVEN. | 

















FOR MEN AND WOMEN | 


rating walls and for educational purposes, and are presented as class pictures 
by graduating classes. This is in answer to many inqu ¢ pictures 
of subjects that canot be obtained in any other way. os aritain aie 











Ft . H. PIERCE & ©@., 852 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Rocks, W | \ 4| \ k | I | we pp ers pecgaa 
sc, ._...| Watt Natural Siece Eslalishmen, |“ 
logical : ; PALE etons, . 
Helier Maps, | tend ter Ciroulas TY OOURY, OSTEDLOGY, AMATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
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